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Basic Trends 


POLITICAL: 


Revising the Security Pact 


HERE are two very distinctive features in recent trends within Japan 
concerning the proposed revision of the U.S.-Japanese Security Pact. 

The first is the great variety of views—confusion, one might almost call 
it—existing within the ranks of both advocates and opponents of revision. 
The second, in direct contrast to the first, is that beneath all the confusion 
there is a vital point of agreement, one which must not be overlooked. With 
the single exception of the Communist Party, all Japanese—government party, 
opposition party and public alike; no matter whether they support revision or 
oppose it; whether they believe the U.S.-Japanese security setup should be 
strengthened or abolished—seek nothing but a peaceful and secure Japan. 
They have not the slightest desire to interfere with other nations, or to turn 
the present international situation to Japan’s advantage. Their dearest wish 
nowadays is to live without attacking or being attacked, without threatening or 
being threatened. It is this unconscious agreement beneath all the apparent 


surface confusion that is, in actuality, the most vital reality in the whole 
problem. 


Let us start, however, with the confusion. In September, 1958, Foreign 
Minister Fujiyama, during talks in Washington with the late Secretary of State 
Dulles, obtained his agreement to negotiations on the revision of the U.S.- 
Japanese Security Pact. At this time, the Japanese public was unanimous in 
welcoming the move. 

The greatest factor prompting this welcome was the serious worsening 
in the situation in the Straits of Formosa at the time. It was greatly feared 
in Japan that, should this situation lead to a clash between U.S. forces in 
the Far East and Communist Chinese forces, the activities of U.S. forces based 
in Japan might involve Japan in war—either before she realized it or despite 


conscious efforts on her part to avoid it—just because of the presence of these 
bases on her territory. 
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The purpose of the U.S. forces in Japan according to the pact as it 
stands is not only to “contribute to the security of Japan.” Besides this, or 
perhaps prior to it, their aim is to “contribute to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security in the Far East.” It is laid down, thus, that U.S. 
forces in Japan can be used for military operations outside Japanese territories, 
operations that have no direct Learing on Japan’s security and might even 
involve her in war. There is no provision in the pact whereby Japan can do 
anything to check this danger. 

Another of the delicate considerations governing the situation at the 
time and making revision of the pact seem desirable, was the fearful, if some- 
what remote, possibility that, should the U.S. forces bring nuclear weapons 
into Japan, this might ignite a war over Japan. A large portion of the Japanese 
public, at least, seemed to think so, and to be duly perturbed. It must 
be realized, moreover, that public feeling in Japan against nuclear weapons is 
sensitive to a very special degree on account of her unfortunate experiences 
of them during the war. Under the present security pact Japan has no way 
of checking the import of nuclear weapons, a fact which was a further source 
of anxiety for the Japanese public. 

Again, there were a fair number of points on which the Japanese public 
felt the treaty to be unequal. While, for example, Japan is obliged to the 
U.S. and the U.S. alone in everything concerning the granting of bases, (Article 
II), the obligation of the U.S. forces to defend Japan is not made explicit in 
the treaty. In addition, it is stipulated that the pact cannot expire except 
by complete agreement between the U.S. and Japan. In Japanese eyes, this 
is tantamount to giving the U.S. the right of veto, and the continuance of 
such a state of affairs for long to come seemed intolerable. 


Such being the mood in which the public so strongly welcomed the 
proposed revision of the pact, this same public became extremely suspicious 
about the negotiations when, not long after they began in October, 1958, Prime 
Minister Kishi hinted that his aim was not so much to revise the existing pact 
as to conclude a new mutual defense treaty, and proposed that Okinawa and 
the Bonin Islands be included in the area covered by the treaty. Both these 
suggestions were markedly at variance with the course the negotiations had 
been expected to follow. Should the treaty be made to cover Okinawa and 
the Bonin Islands, the new treaty would tie up with the treaties between the 
U.S. on the one hand and Nationalist China, the Philippines and the Republic 
of Korea on the other—all of which similarly cover Okinawa and the Bonins— 
to create what would be in essence a Northeast Asian Treaty Organization, 
and Japan would be involved in any war risk that might develop from any 
of the other three treaties. The problem was further complicated by the Com- 
munist Chinese attempt to sway Japan’s attitude. In April, 1958, she had 
repudiated the fourth trade agreement with Japan, and followed this by break- 
ing off of all economic relations between the two countries. This afforded the 
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subject for an attack by the Socialist Party, which claimed it was the result of 
Prime Minister Kishi’s bungling policies toward Communist China. In 
November, as if to back up the Socialist attack, Foreign Minister Chen Yi of 
Communist China called on Japan to adopt a policy of neutrality, while in 
December the Soviet Union sent a memorandum to the Japanese Government 
supporting this appeal. The Japanese Government's response was one of stiff 
opposition. 

The political struggle between the government and opposition parties 
became tied up, thus, with what was already a complex, tangled, situation, 
and resulted in still further confusion. The effect of these events was to make 
the Government party, the Liberal-Democratic Party—which was for the most 
part satisfied with the security pact at the time of its ratification—plump now 
in favor of its revision, and made the Opposition, the Socialists, insist that the 
whole security setup be done away with. 


After being held up and suspended on a number of occasions, the talks 
between Foreign Minister Fujiyama and U.S. Ambassador MacArthur II were at 
last, toward the end of May this year, reported to have seen general agreement 
between the two sides concerning the lines to be followed in making the 
revisions. 

Even within the Liberal-Democratic Party itself, however, there appeared 
differences of opinion on the subject, one faction wanting an early settlement, 
signing and ratification along the lines reportedly agreed upon, the other 
stressing that there was no need for haste. There were also differences concern- 
ing the nature of the revisions. Some felt the lines agreed on by Fujiyama 
and MacArthur did not go far enough, insisting that the present defense setup 
ought to be reinforced militarily, while others criticized them on the grounds 
that to give it the nature of a mutual defense treaty would only create un- 
necessary and undesirable tension in international relations in Asia. Besides 
these, there was a whole variety of other shades of opinion. The need to 
strike some balance among these varying opinions within the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party resulted in a directive from Prime Minister Kishi and the unex- 
pected deferring of the early settlement, signing and ratification for which 
Foreign Minister Fujiyama had hoped. 

The Socialist Party, on the other hand, was not without its internal 
dissension. The majority faction, which insisted strongly that there should 
be no revision, and that the U.S.-Japanese security setup should be done away 
with, was opposed by a minority which was extremely critical of the majority's 
uncompromising stand and insisted that the party should make clear, in a 
more practical fashion, just what revisions it wanted. Moreover, the majority 
of the right wing, and particularly the faction led by the influential Nishio 
Suehiro, were extremely discontent at the idea of waging a “joint struggle” 
alongside the Communist Party within the “National Council for the Preven- 
tion of Security Pact Revision” which the Socialist Party had founded in co- 
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operation with Séhy6 (the General Council of Japanese Labor Unions). Nor 
were they hesitant in publicly criticizing the course the party was taking. 

This confusion within the Socialist Party also created confusion among 
the unions and union organizations on which the various factions rely for 
their main support, and this in turn intensified the chaos within the party 
itself. Sdéhy6, which comprises about three and a half million union members, 
called for prevention of the revision in the hope of a speedy dissolution of 
the security setup. This Sdhy6 attitude had a strong influence on the Socialist 
Party, particularly on its left wing. Zenré (Congress of Trade Unions of 
Japan) on the other hand (which claims the allegiance of some one million 
unionists), as well as other smaller union organizations such as Shinsanbetsu 
(National Federation of Industrial Labor Organizations) were very critical of 
the campaign for unconditional abandonment of revision, and in the end 
refused even to take part in the “National Council.” 

This conflict and confusion of views within the government and opposi- 
tion parties, and within those sections of business and union circles backing 
them, mad itself felt in comments in the press and elsewhere, and these in 
turn inevitably affected the public as a whole. 


When, after long hesitation, Secretary of State Dulles had agreed to 
open negotiations on the revision of the Security Pact, he had reportedly been 
moved, even more than by military considerations, by the desire to promote 
friendly relations between the U.S. and Japan. He is also reported to have 
realized that the frequent recurrence of the “base problem” as harmful to those 
friendly relations, and that it was necessary to remove the discontent and 
apprehension the Japanese public felt toward the current Security Pact and 
Administrative Agreement as such, without which the base problem would 
not have occurred. Washington's idea, thus, was in some ways fundamentally 
in accord with the wishes of the overwhelming majority of the Japanese people. 

Whence, then, arose the contradiction between, on the one hand, this 
fundamental unity of purpose between the U.S. and Japan and the unity in 
the wishes of the whole Japanese people, and, on the other, the confusion of 
outlook on the revision question which, as we have seen, arose at home? How, 
too, can it prove possible to resolve this conflict? 

On May 25 this year, Foreign Minister Fujiyama, on the basis of negotia- 
tions carried out so far, put forward the following points as the essential aims 
of the revision: 

1. To make quite explicit the relationship between the new treaty 
and the U.N. Charter. 
2. To emphasize the relationship of cooperation existing between the 
U.S. and Japan in the political and economic spheres. 
3. To make explicit America’s obligation to defend Japan, at the 
same time limiting Japan’s defense obligations to those possible 
under her Constitution. 
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4. While allowing the stationing of U.S. forces in Japan, to make any 
use of these forces for operations outside Japanese territory and 
any important changes in their armament—including nuclear 
weapons—subject to prior consultation between the two govern- 
ments. 


5. To delete the passage providing for aid from U.S. forces in quelling 
internal disturbances. 

6. To delete the passages relating to the stationing in or passage 
through Japan of the forces of a third nation. 

7. To make provision for consultation on the implementation of the 
treaty as a means of ensuring its smooth working as a whole. 

8. To make the treaty valid for a period of ten years, abrogation 
being possible subject to one year’s notice from the termination 
of the ten-year period. 

Where most these items are concerned, public opinion as a whole in 
Japan has little fault to find. There are a few points, however, on which it 
still feels uneasy, this apprehension being concentrated in particular on the 
problems which were not dealt with clearly in Mr. Fujiyama’s statement. 

The first of these doubts is as follows. Since Japan has very great 
obligations toward the U.S. forces in Japan where bases are concerned, it is 
only right that these forces should accept the obligation to defend Japan. 
Why, then, just because this obligation is being made explicit, should Japan 
have to shoulder new obligations? Moreover, should these new obligations 
give the new agreement any of the characteristics of a mutual defense treaty, 
this might well bring it into conflict with the “no-war” clause in Japan's 
Constitution. Again, operations by U.S. forces based in Japan, or action by 
other countries which regard those forces with enmity and suspicion, might 
well involve Japan willy-nilly in war. Similarly, the Government's declared 
intention of observing the spirit of the Vandenberg Resolution in the new 
treaty would not only conflict with the Constitution’s stipulation that Japan 
should maintain no war potential, but would make the treaty still more like a 
mutual defense pact. The U.S. State Department, and Secretary of State 
Dulles in particular, had before this often pointed out the conflict between the 
Vandenberg Resolution and the spirit of Article IX of the Japanese Constitu- 
tion, and this was reportedly the basis for Mr. Dulles’s hesitation in agreeing 
to negotiation on revision of the Security Pact. It is this same conflict, acting 
together with the Japanese public’s desire that there shall be no more war, 
which has now produced in Japan such a deep concern over the revision of 
the Security Pact. 

The Government countered the public’s fears by explaining that there 
would be “prior consultation” between Japan and the U.S. concerning any 
operations outside Japanese territory by U.S. forces based in Japan and any 
import of nuclear weapons. Such talk of “prior consultation” has not, however, 
succeeded in wiping away the public’s uneasiness; what is needed, people have 
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insisted, is not “consultation” but “agreement.” 

The public’s dissatisfaction with the Government's policy toward revi- 
sion of the pact was, in short, due to the feeling that, while on the surface 
the faults of the present pact seemed to have been remedied, in essence it had 
changed very little—the stationing of U.S. forces in Japan, for example, was 
to continue in peacetime and not merely, in wartime, while in addition, the 
new pact threatened to become a kinJ of mutual defense treaty which might 
conflict with the spirit of the Japanese Constitution. Moreover, the fact that, 
apart from this one important point, the new treaty was not so different in 
essence from the old, led the Japanese public to feel that the new one should 
be provisional just as the old agreement was already recognized to be. It 
was only to be expected, thus, that people would insist that provisions for 
the term of the treaty’s validity should be made flexible to conform with this, 
so that, should the need arise, the sides could agree further to revise the 
treaty or to repeal it altogether. It was recalled in this connection that the 
U.S.-Nationalist China, the U.S.-Philippines and U.S.-Republic of Korea treaties 
provided for repeal at any time with one year’s notice. 

There was further, deeper, justification for making the term of the 
treaty flexible. This lay in the general international situation and the rapidity 
with which that situation was changing. The overwhelming majority of the 
Japanese people recognized, and were grateful for, the role the Security Pact 
had played in the past in maintaining the security of their country. Since 
then, however, a great—one might say, fundamental—change had taken place 
in the international situation. This change was effected by the appearance 
of long-range ballistic missiles and other new weapons and the revolution in 
world strategy that they caused. 

Many reports have suggested that the basic factor underlying Washing- 
ton’s reappraisal of its bases overseas and the chief reason why, in Japan’s case, 
it agreed to negotiations on the revision of the Security Pact, was consideration 
for the fear of nuclear war—greatly increased by the development of long- 
range ballistic missiles—harbored by the peoples of the countries in which the 
U.S. had military bases. So far has American world strategy in the Far East 
and Pacific areas changed, in fact, that the Strategic Air Force has withdrawn, 
there has been an overall withdrawal of U.S. ground forces from bases within 
Japan, and even the Navy, it seems, no longer looks to Japan for anything 
but supply bases. 

Deeper down still beneath this situation lie more basic trends in world 
affairs—the deadlock in the nuclear arms race, and the trend away from the 
arms race and toward the diplomacy of discussion—which exist alongside and 
form a complement to the dread of war of the peoples in lands harboring 
U.S. bases. All these changes have taken place in a mere eight years—the 
lapse of time since September, 1951, when the Security Pact was signed, and 
the situation henceforth is likely to become still more fluid. At such a time, 
it is far from desirable, either for the U.S. or for Japan, or in the interests of 
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friendly relations between the two peoples, that the new treaty should be 
made unchangeable for as long as ten years. Recent trends in the world situa- 
tion, in short, have shown that the two nations ought to loosen their military 
ties and strengthen still further their political and economic cooperation. Not 
only is this the most practical means of fitting in with practical developments, 
but it is almost certainly the best way of establishing truly friendly relations 
between the Japanese and American peoples. 

The all-out opponents of revision, led by the Socialist Party and Sédhyé, 
are to a large degree influenced by domestic political considerations. More- 
over, within the Socialist Party itself, and even within the Government Liberal- 
Democratic Party there are, as we have seen, all kinds of differences of opinion. 
The present chaos has been helped along by the struggle for leadership among 
these factions within the parties, and by the clash of interests and opinion 
among the business and union circles that lie behind the parties. This chaos 
has been taken advantage of by the Communist Party to the point where it 
seriously threatens to impair friendship between Japan and the U.S. 


If, in line with the fundamental aim of the revision, this chaos is to 
be resolved and friendship between the two countries to be strengthened, the 
most essential thing is that the U.S. should recognize the points of agreement 
that lie hidden deep under all the confusion among the Japanese people, and 
should do away with the situation that is the basic cause of the confusion, a 
situation which world trends are, moreover, gradually making pointless. 
Basically, the confusion arises from the fact that, though the Japanese are 
interested only in Japanese security, the U.S. is also seeking freedom to operate 
outside Japanese territory from bases within Japan. While Japan looks to 
the Security Pact for one thing only, the U.S. looks for two. And, as has 
already been pointed out, it is the possibility of Japan-based forces operating 
outside Japanese territory that, above all, is responsible for Japan’s fear of 
being involved in war. The most basic way of resolving the confusion, thus, 
is to reduce the aims of both sides to one identical aim—in other words, to 
remove from the new treaty the clause concerning operations outside Japanese 
territory, a clause which had some point where U.S. world strategy was con- 
cerned in the past, but is now losing that point. 

Impartial opinion in Japan is trying hard to resolve the chaos within 
Japan that the problem has created, so as to leave only the basic underlying 
unity. If it is to be successful, however, one must first look to the American 
people and to their leaders to show a true appreciation of the situation and a 
high degree of wisdom in dealing with it. 
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ECONOMIC: 


The Price of Rice 


HE annual summer rains in Japan come between late May and mid-July, 
+ filling the nation’s fields with water so that the farmers can set out 
their young rice sprouts. In this season the Japanese Government must 
decide on the price it will offer for fall rice and fix the quantity to be purchased 
by contract with the farmers. 

Determining the price of rice is a ticklish political operation. Rice is 
the principal food in the Japanese diet and at the same time the source of about 
half the farmers’ income. The price of the grain matters so much to both 
consumers and farmers that the Government, instead of leaving it to fluctuate 
with market demand, keeps it under control. This is done by buying the rice 
from the farmers at one fixed price and rationing it to consumers at another. 

During the Second World War almost all foodstuffs and daily necessities 
were rationed by the Government, but since the end of the war controls have 
gradually been relaxed to the point where rice is the only item still rationed. 
National production of the grain is around 12,000,000 tons annually, and the 
farmers, who make up about 40% of the total population, are obliged to sell 
all that is not needed for their own consumption to the Government. This 
requirement is not as rigid as it once was, but about 40% of the rice output, 
or 5,000,000 tons, is still sold to the Government by contract each year. 

The Government in turn allows each consumer household enough rice 
for fifteen days out of every month. In effect, then, the Government under- 
takes to supply the people with half of their staple food at a stable price. The 
other half is the responsibility of the consumer himself, who most often makes 
it up with bread, noodles, or blackmarket rice. 

Rice is produced from one end of the long, narrow Japanese archipelago 
to the other, and by approximately 6,000,000 farming families—90% of the 
entire agricultural populace. The smaller farmers often consume all they 
produce, but about 3,100,000 families sell part to the Government. The 
purchase price is consequently an important economic factor in Japanese agri- 
culture, and leagues of farmers are constantly hounding the Government and 
the political parties in an attempt to keep it at the highest possible level. 
Borrowing a note from Japanese laborers, who speak not of “strikes” but of 
“struggles,” the farmers term this effort the “rice-price struggle.” Thanks to 
it, controversies on the price of rice have become an annual event as regular 
as the rainy season itself. 


RICE SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
The annual output of rice in Japan is now almost sufficient to meet the 
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domestic demand, and imports of the grain in 1959 are expected to total no 
more than 300,000 tons. Before the war, shortages of the principal food forced 
the country to import about 1,500,000 tons annually from Formosa and Korea, 
and the postwar loss of these areas as colonies, together with the increase in 
population due to the return of Japanese subjects from overseas, caused critical 
food shortages. From 1945 to 1955 Japan had to import up to 1,000,000 tons 
of rice annually from other countries. 

Since 1955, however, production capacity has increased tremendously, 
owing not only to good weather, but to improved farming methods, and this 
year the fifth successive bumper crop is expected. Indeed, bumper crops have 
come to be the normal thing, and production is not expected to drop greatly 
in the future. Imports decrease by the year, and before long it should be 
possible for the country to supply all its needs. On the other hand, in the 
next ten years the population is expected to increase from 92 million to 100 
million, and there will probably be no great rice surplus. 

Japanese rice has a very special flavor. It is approximated only by the 
rice grown in Korea, Formosa, China, California, and Spain, and japanese 
consumers consider even this inferior. In other words, Japanese prefer Japa- 
nese rice, and for this reason, however cheap foreign rice becomes, it is unlikely 
that rationing and control of the native product will be abandoned in the 
near future. The proportion of rice in the national diet is gradually decreasing 
due to increased consumption of bread and other wheat products, but the 
per-capita consumption has not dropped off greatly, and controls will probably 
be maintained until there is an actual rice surplus. This should be five or 
six years from now. 


THE DILEMMA 

The method of fixing the price of rice is governed by the Food Control 
Law, which states that the Government's purchasing price “should be deter- 
mined with reference to cost of production, over-all price levels, and other 
economic factors-and should be high enough to permit the farmer to reinvest 
in the next year’s crop.” At the same time, the law also says that the price 
of rice to the consumer “should be determined with reference to the cost of 
living, over-all price levels, and other economic conditions and should allow 
the consumer a stable household account.’ Since the interests of the producer 
and those of the consumer are usually at odds, the law is inconsistent on this 
vital point. 

During the years when rice shortages were severe, the Government at- 
tempted to protect the consumer by holding down the purchase price. Farmers 
were required to sell their produce whether they wanted to or not. With 
the gradual increase in national income, however, the price has been raised, 
and since 1955 the Government has allowed the farmers a good deal of leeway 
in deciding whether to sell at the fixed price or not. Naturally, if the price 
is low, the farmers do not wish to sell, and their nationally-organized unions, 
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through which all rice transactions with the Government are carried on, have 
gone so far as to state threateningly that if the price is not right the Govern- 
ment will simply not obtain all the rice it wants. Consumers, for their part, 
want the Government's selling price to remain as low as possible, and any rise 
is apt to provoke nationwide opposition. 

The Engel’s Coefficient among Japanese consumers, which was 63%, in 
1947, is still no less than 46%, and one-third of the expenditure involved is 
for the principal food. The price of rice is therefore an extremely important 
factor in household finance. Consumers are hypersensitive to any change, and 
an increase is likely to create the psychological conditions for a general rise in 
prices. Furthermore, it is always certain that such an increase will be used 
by the labor unions as an excuse for demanding higher wages. As a result, 
the Government is hesitant to the point of cowardliness about raising the con- 
sumer price. 

In one sense, then, the problem is simple—the farmers want a higher 
price, and the consumers a lower one. At present the Government is selling 
rice at about 10% above its purchasing price, but the difference is not enough 
to cover the cost of buying, shipping, storing, and rationing the rice, and in 
1959 the Government expects to lose ¥14,000 million on its rice dealings. The 
policy at the moment is to make up for this as much as possible by selling 
imported barley and wheat at high prices. The Government is now purchasing 
about 2,000,000 tons of wheat and 1,000,000 tons of barley annually from other 
nations and keeping all sales under its own control. At the same time, it is 
buying up, at a fixed price, all wheat produced in Japan. Still, it costs a certain 
amount to maintain the wheat program, and the profit from the imported 
grain is in any event insufficient to meet the loss from the rice. The Govern- 
ment is therefore forced to allot an increasing amount of money each year to 
cover the deficit. 

From the Government's viewpoint, the loss can be wiped out only by 
lowering the purchasing price or raising the selling price of rice, and either 
of these steps would be difficult politically. Here, then, is the dilemma. 


INDEMNIFICATION TO THE PRODUCER 

The Farm Price Support Law in the United States provides that the 
Federal Government will purchase everything necessary to maintain parity, but 
until 1958 the price of rice in Japan was itself determined by the parity level. 
That is to say, it was raised in proportion to the general rise in price levels. 
Even this, however, did not satisfy the producers. 

The farmers argue that the Government should pay all expenses involved 
in raising rice, including the cost of fertilizer, farm chemicals, farming machi- 
nery, labor, and so on. The demand, in short, is for a farmers’ indemnifica- 
tion program, which is reasonable enough in principle, but which is difficult 
to put into effect because of vastly different estimates as to the actual cost of 
production. This is at best difficult to calculate, primarily because of the 
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small scale on which agriculture operates in Japan. The average amount of 
land per farmer is no more than 0.8 hectare; even relatively large holders have 
only two or three hectares, and the smallest planters have to struggle along 
on a mere 0.1 hectare. Production expenses are relatively low for the larger 
producers, but high for the smaller ones, the range being from about ¥2,400 
all the way up to ¥13,000 for 150 kilograms of unpolished rice. The difference, 
which must seem startling to readers abroad, is due in large measure to 
variations in the quality of the land and in methods employed. 

The farmers’ unions demand a price which will satisfy 80% of the 
farmers. In face of this, in 1959 the Government accepted the principle of 


farmers’ indemnification, but fixed the price at a level 25% above the average 


production costs for all farmers. This was still 25% below the farmers’ 
demands. Recently, however, there has arisen a factor which is very dis- 
advantageous to the farmers’ claims; to wit, a pronounced drop in the price 
of blackmarket rice. This year, the blackmarket price in rice-producing areas 
actually fell below that charged by the government rationing agencies, and an 
increasing number of families refused the ration. Even in cities, the black- 
market price was only about 10% more than the ration price. The reason, of 
course, is increased production. 

Since the Government <dloes not guarantee a full supply of the principal 
food, it can only adopt a lenient attitude toward illicit rice transactions. The 
black market is only loosely controlled, and the amount of rice flowing through 
it is about half that rationed by the Government. Only a few years ago the 
blackmarket price was double the official price, but with the gradual rise in 
government payments to farmers and the increased supply in illegal channels, 
the two prices have come much closer to each other. 

The big question is whether to indemnify the farmer or to allow the 
price of rice to vary with demand. Future controversies will certainly be 
focused on this point, though they must deal also with the general problem 
of whether this last remnant of wartime controls should be retained or 


abolished. 


SOCIAL : 
The Wives’ Paradise 


N Japan, a lot of interest has been shown recently in a certain farming 
I village. It has been dealt with on the radio and television, in the news- 
papers and magazines, and has even had a special report published about 

it. This village—Kou, on the Shima Peninsula, famous for the cultivation of 
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pearls—is a scenic spot, facing the Pacific Ocean and blessed with a mild 
climate. Its population is 1,747, or 302 households. Most of the inhabitants 
make their living farming; in their spare time they cultivate pearls and gather 
seaweed. Cultivable land per farm is about twice that available in other 
villages in the neighborhood. Ownership of the land is distributed evenly 
among the village’s families, and there are no big landlords. 

Kou, thus, is peaceful and well-off compared with other farming villages 
in Japan. Yet it has been attracting particular attention among the nation’s 
farmers not for this, but as a paradise for the farmer’s wife—the report on the 
village written by Tokyo University Professor Azuma Tésaku is, in fact, entitled 
The Wives’ Paradise. 

Prewar Japan still preserved the old feudalistic family system. Two or 
even three generations dwelt in the same house—grandparents, parents, and 
married children—and the grandfather or father controlled and directed the 
family as its official head. The position of women was inferior to that of men, 
the lot of the son’s wife being particularly wretched. 

The new postwar Constitution, however, is based on respect for the 
individual and the essential equality of the sexes. This is reflected in the Civil 
Code, which has done away with the position of official head of the family as 
well as the system under which the family estate and the position of family head 
was inherited by the eldest son. The position of women as regards marriage and 
inheritance has improved, and with the gradual understanding of democratic 
ideas there have been marked changes in the organization of the family and the 
atmosphere in the home. 

Even so, one problem within the home has resolutely defied attempts at 
solution: the trouble between mother and daughter-in-law. This trouble is 
sometimes due simply to differences in outlook and tastes arising from the 
age-gap. Often, though, the mother mistreats her daughter-in-law in order 
to get her own back for the way she herself was abused when she was first 
married, or through a narrow-minded, feminine clinging to habitual ways of 
thought. When she does so, the daughter-in-law abandons her previous sub- 
missiveness and is so eager to put forward her own case that she often over- 
does the rebellion. Both, accordingly, feel they have been wronged, and there 
is constant discord between them. 

The clash between the old and the new is not confined to mother and 
daughter-in-law but occurs sometimes between father and son also. One can say 
without exaggeration, however, that trouble between the women is common 
to almost every Japanese family. Most of it, too, being a matter of emotion, 
is extremely difficult to set to rights. 

The best and most natural way out, of course, is for members of each 
generation to have their own families in their own houses. This is gradually 
happening in the larger cities. When sons or daughters marry, they often 
live separately and manage their own work and daily affairs, rearing their 
children without following their parents’ directions and being restricted by 
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them in every detail. 

The farming villages, though, are different. Here, the problem is com- 
plicated by the housing question, by the need for labor on the farm and by 
similar questions of a mainly economic nature. The farmers, moreover, are 
predominantly conservative in outlook, and many still believe that for parents 
and children to live in the same house and help each other is a worthwhile 
old Japanese custom. 

What is it, then, that has particularly interested the farming population 
and students of agricultural life in this village cf Kou? It is the fact that, as 
long as 400 years ago, the village created a system of “retirement farms.” 
Under this system, parents would go to live elsewhere on their son’s marriage 
and would manage their own farms and finances independently of their 
children. The entire village has carried on the system to this day, making 
it possible for mother and daughter-in-law not merely to avoid trouble but to 
manage their own business as they choose and to remain on friendly terms, 
with respect for each other’s freedom. 

The retirement farm system, of course, is not unique to Japan, being 
practiced in America and Europe also. In Japan’s case, however, the way it 
came into existence is unusual. 

Japanese society in feudal times had devised a system of retirement for 
old people. Under a family system which valued the house above the indivi- 
dual, the authority of the koshu or head of the family was great, and the 
family as a whole suffered if the position was occupied for long by someone 
unable to fulfil his duties properly. It was necessary, this meant, to arrange 
that such persons could be retired before their death. 

The old prewar Civil Code being designed to preserve this feudalistic 
family system, this retirement system was retained in legal form as a means 
of avoiding one of the evils arising from the system. 

The system, thus, was a necessary product of feudal society. For the 
individual, the handing over of his position and official posts to his children, 
though partly justified by the simple idea that age unfitted one for work, was 
also backed up by two deeper beliefs—that it was more fitting and noble to 
retire once one’s life-work had been accomplished and one was at one’s most 
respectea; and the Buddhistic belief that old age was a time to concentrate on 
prcparing oneself for the next world. These beliefs had combined to create 
a widespread practice of retirement—so widespread, in fact, that it was some- 
times complained that elderly people were over-eager to abandon this world. 

These, then, were the circumstances preceding the creation of retirement 
farms in Kou village. The system itself—village tradition has it—began around 
the year 1580 when a priest called Donen, from Kyoto, set up a temple in the 
village. After conferring with the village officials, he decided to make use of 
the retirement system as the best way of cultivating the land as efficiently as 
possible without allowing anyone to become indolent. 

The village already had the system whereby parents retired and handed 
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over the family estate to their son on his marriage. It was considered wasteful, 
however, for a person still only in his mid-forties to become a kind of parasite, 
and it was decided that the parents should not hand over all the property to 
their son and daughter-in-law, but keep part of it for themselves to cultivate. 
They would live independently, building a separate house for themselves on 
the same family land. 

Though they all live within the same grounds, thus, the son, his wife 
and their children occupy the main house, while the parents and grandparents 
live in the “parents’ house” and “grandparents’ house’ respectively. Their 
household finances, like their houses, are kept separate. When the parents 
marry off a daughter, for example, they shoulder the expenses themselves, and 
they similarly pay medical expenses out of their own pocket. The grandparents, 
again, must save up their own funeral expenses. The only exceptions are 
taxes and other official dues, and shared facilities such as radio, newspapers 
and the like, which are all paid by the main house. 

Not only, as we have seen, are household and consumer expenditure kept 
separate, but production income and expenditure are treated similarly. The 
parents’ and children’s shares of the fields are normally four-fifths and one- 
fifth, or seven-tenths and three-tenths, respectively. In cases where there are 
other children still dependent on the parents, however, this is increased after 
discussion with the main house, and very occasionally it happens that the 
parents’ share is larger than the children’s. 

When the grandparents reach 70 or 80, and working the fields becomes 
difficult for them, they either return their share to their grandchildren in the 
main household or let their children work it, receiving their necessary living 
expenses in exchange. The aim is to guarantee a minimum livelihood for 
everyone, even after retirement. 

Another advantage of such an arrangement is that young, middle-aged 
and old alike can each eat what they most fancy in their own homes. The 
system is not, of course, too coldly rigid: at times, the parents will give their 
grandchildren pocket-money, and parents and children will invite each other 
to their homes for a meal. 

Each generation, again, can run its farm and choose its spare-time occupa- 
tions as it pleases, and there are no cases of old folk imposing outdated methods 
on the young. It even happens sometimes that parents and children are com- 
petitors in cultivating the land well. Yet the hilly, wooded areas, the store- 
rooms and all but the smallest agricultural implements are all shared by the 
whole family, whose members also help each other out in the actual work 
whenever cooperation is necessary. The result of all this is that a spirit of 
self-reliance and independence prevails in the village, together with a general 
love of freedom. 

For legal purposes, real estate is the property of the parents, who lay 
claim to ownership in any dealings with outsiders, though its disposal requires 
the agreement of the children and grandparents also. It is also usually the 
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parents who fill official posts in the village, since they have both the leisure 
and experience necessary. 

No one in the village, however self-willed, ever objects to retiring. The 
usual time for retirement is around the marriage of the eldest son and the 
birth of his first child. Even where retirement is postponed, this is due to 
special factors such as the death of the son or the need for time to build a 
house for the parents, and not to any personal objection from the parents, 
which would incur the disapproval of the whole village. 

It is the daughters-in-law who, more than anyone else, feel the greatest 
benefit from this separate living arrangement. All without exception agree 
that even if they could get married again they would still choose Kou village. 
One of them, who had to live two years with her parents-in-law, got on so 
badly with her mother-in-law that she openly declares that only the retirement 
system saved her marriage from probable divorce. ‘There are other villages 
with similar retirement systems in other parts of Japan, but none of them are 
maintained in such a well-defined form as in Kou. 

The village is divided into districts in a most orderly fashion, and its 
roads are unusually wide for the country. The houses, too, with their surround- 
ing hedges of maki trees, one or two hundred years old, are an attractive sight. 
These maki trees serve as protection against both fire and wind. Since build- 
ings cost money, it is essential for the maintenance of the retirement system 
that much attention be paid to these hedges. It is difficult to keep such a 
retirement system going with an expanding population unless there is some 
increase in the amount of cultivable land available. It was long ago laid down, 
thus, that the eldest son should stay in the village as head of the family and 
the younger sons go to the town to work. As a result, the population of 
Kou has long remained about the same. 

It would hardly be possible to apply the methods used in Kou, as they 
stand, to other farming villages. Yet students of agricultural life are agreed 
that it is essential for the democratization of the farming community to devise 
some means whereby parents go to live apart on their children’s marriage and 
old couples can be provided with retirement farms on which to make their 
own living. 

It is significant for today’s farmers that a village of the type of Kou 
should have been organized in Japan 400 years ago; that the people of the 
village agreed to the system; and that even today it is still surviving in harmony 
with the new age. Thanks to this, other villages also are gradually coming 
to wonder whether they might not learn from Kou and adopt its system to 
their own needs, particularly since to do so would not mean a new experiment, 
but merely developing something new and better out of what is already a long- 
standing tradition. 
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Reparations and Southeast Asia 


Itagaki Yoichi 


N early settlement of the reparations question was the most important 
problem facing Japan’s foreign policy after the conclusion of the Peace 
Treaty. Though Article 14 of the Treaty of Peace with Japan, signed 

on September 8, 1951, in San Francisco, states that Japan must pay reparations 
to the Allied Powers for the damage and suffering it caused during the war, 
it does so only in general terms and in principle. All details concerning the 
amount of reparations to be paid, their form, the method of payment, terms of 
payment, etc., were left to direct negotiations between Japan and each of the 
claimant countries. Of the Asian countries having the right to claim repara- 
tions, China, India, Cambodia and Laos voluntarily renounced their right. 
Actually, therefore, the claimant countries with which Japan had to deal were 
only four—Burma, the Philippines, Indonesia and Vietnam. 

Reparations negotiations with Indonesia began toward the end of 195], 
and with the Philippines in January, 1952, but in both cases, the talks ran into 
difficulties from the outset and eventually bogged down. The talks with Burma, 
on the other hand, which were initiated in August, 1954, proceeded compara- 
tively smoothly, and on November 5 of the same year the Treaty of Peace 
and Reparations Agreement between Japan and the Union of Burma was 
signed (it went into force from April 16, 1955). This paved the way for the 
signing of the Reparations Agreement between Japan and the Republic of the 
Philippines on May 9, 1956 (in force from July 23, 1956), the Treaty of Peace 
and Reparations Agreement between Japan and the Republic of Indonesia on 
January 20, 1958 (in force from April 15, 1958), and the Reparations Agreement 
between Japan and the Republic of Vietnam on May 13, 1959 (due to go into 
force this autumn). In addition, Japan signed an Agreement on Economic and 
Technical Cooperation with Laos and Cambodia—both which had previously 
waived their right of claim—on October 15, 1958 (in force from January 23, 
1959) and on March 2, 1959 (in force from March 27, 1959) respectively. Thus, 
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eight years after the signing of the Peace Treaty in San Francisco, a final settle- 
ment of the reparations problem has been reached for all practical purposes, 
although the difficult problem of relations between South Vietnam and North 
Vietnam as well as the problem of “re-examination” in connection with 
Burma’s claim for “just and equitable treatment,” as provided for in the agree- 
ment with that country, still remain. 

The burden to be borne by Japan as a result of the reparations and 
economic cooperation agreements with the above-mentioned countries and the 
terms of payment are listed in the following table: 


TABLE NO. 1. REPARATIONS AND ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
(Unit: U.S. $1,000) 


Country Reparations Economic Cooperation Cancellation Total 
of Credits 
Average 
Amount Terms Amount Terms 
annual Remarks 
(A) (years) payment (B) (years) 


Burma 200,006 +8610 20,000 50,000 10 1 


Philippines 550,000 20 25.000 250,000 20 Commercial loans 
Indonesia 223,080 12 20,000 400,000 20 Commercial loans 177,000 800,080 


Vietnam 39,000 g 10,000 { 7,500 3 Gov't loans 55,600 
9,100 5 Commercial 
Total 1,012,080 75,000 716,600 177,000 1,905,680 
Laos 2,777 2 Economic and tech- 
nical assistance 
Cambodia 4,166 3 


6,944 1,912,624 
Note: (1) Average $25,000,000 yearly during first 10 years and $30,000,000 yearly for last 10 years. 
(2) Average $20,000,000 yearly during first 11 years and $3,080,000 in last year. 
(3) Average $10,000,000 yearly during first 3 years and $4,500,000 yearly in last 2 years. 


Thus, where pure reparations payments are concerned, Japan has undertaken 
to pay to Burma, the Philippines, Indonesia and Vietnam a total sum of U.S. 
$1,012,080,000, or ¥364,348,800,000 and, for the time being, an average of U.S. 
$75,000,000 or ¥27,000,000,000 yearly. This average yearly payment corres- 
ponds to 0.3% of Japan’s total nationa! income (for 1958), 2.1% of the total 
budget expenditure (for the 1958-59 fiscal year), and 2.6% of the total figure 
for exports (in 1958). These figures would suggest that the yearly reparations 
payments are not too heavy a burden on Japan’s present economy and that 
the reparations program will be carried out smoothly. However, it must be 
pointed out that the amount of reparations is not necessarily small when com- 
pared to other cases—West Germany’s reparations, for example, amounted to 
U.S. $830,000,000 and Italy’s to U.S. $360,000,000, as compared with Japan’s 
total of U.S. $1,012,000,000. 

Generally speaking, the marked change in ideas about the problem of 
reparations following World War II was one of the major reasons for the 
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reasonable reparations figure. Not only the victors but the public in general 
had learnt a valuable lesson from their failure in the German reparations 
settlement question following World War I. They had learnt, firstly, that 
reparations should contain no suggestion of political sanctions or reprisal; 
secondly, that the amount of reparations should depend not on actual war 
damages but on the ability to pay; and thirdly, that since reparations are pro- 
vided by the country making payment to the claimant countries unilaterally 
and for no compensation, special consideration should be given, in determin- 
ing the method of payment, to facilitating the solution of the so-called “trans- 
fer problem of reparations,” in order to avoid the danger of the paying coun- 
try’s falling into difficulties in making payments. 

Japan’s current reparations program has two unique features. In the 
first place, since Japan, a highly industrialized country, is making payments 
to the countries of Southeast Asia, which are underdeveloped countries, the 
program is entirely different from those between advanced industrial nations, 
as was the case of German reparations following World War I. In the latter 
case, payment by Germany to Britain or France in the form of goods would 
inevitably have had serious effects on the competing industries in these two 
countries as a result of the great influx of free commodities. But in the case 
of Japan, reparations in the form of goods and services to the Southeast Asian 
countries make possible, on the contrary, the establishment of a highly com- 
plementary relationship, since no competing industries exist in these countries. 
Particularly since these Southeast Asian countries are now in the process of 
promoting their industrialization and economic development, if the payment 
of reparations is used to provide them with capital goods and services, and if 
this is coupled with the dispatch of the necessary technicians and experts and 
with technical training programs for the people of these countries, then a 
stepping-up of effective economic development can be fully expected. In this 
sense, the implementation of Japan’s reparations program is quite clearly 
creating complementary economic relations between Japan and the Southeast 
Asian countries. 

In the second place—a natural consequence of the situation just described 
—the basic approach to the problem of reparations itself has come to be 
characterized by a strong recognition of the need to extend economic and 
technical cooperation to these underdeveloped countries. A typical examp'e of 
this is contained in Article 5 of the Treaty of Peace with Burma, which 
provides that “Japan is prepared to pay reparations to the Union of Burma in 
order to compensate the damage and suffering caused by Japan during the war 
and also is willing to render cooperation in order to contribute towards the 
economic rehabilitation and development and the advancement of social wel- 
fare in the Union of Burma.” Similar provisions are contained in the repara- 
tions agreements with the Philippines, Indonesia and Vietnam. In this re- 
cognition that reparations and cooperation are closely bound together may be 
seen another new feature in Japan’s reparations program. From it has resulted 
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the agreements by which Japan grants governmental or private loans, in addi- 
tion to pure reparations, to help in the economic development of the claimant 
countries. As Table No. 1 shows, thus, Japan has undertaken to provide, in 
addition to reparations totaling U.S. $1,012,080,000, a total of U.S. $716,600,- 
000 in long-term loans or similar credit arrangements. The fact that Japan’s 
reparations settlements were regarded less as “punishment” or “sanctions” than 
as “cooperation for further economic development” has an entirely new his- 
torical significance. It is certainly true that the “complementary” nature of 
the entire reparations program and the spirit of “cooperation” underlying it 
make it possible for Japan and the countries of Southeast Asia to enjoy 
increasingly close relations. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE REPARATIONS PROGRAM AND ITS IMPACT ON THE ECONO 
MIES OF THE SOUTHEAST ASIAN COUNTRIES. 

Before referring to the effects of the implementation of the reparations 
program on the economies of the claimant countries, it might be fitting here 
to give a general account of the complementary nature of economic relations 
between Japan and the Southeast Asian countries and of the future possibilities 
of these relations. It is illuminating here to examine the changes in the make- 
up of the postwar import trade of the Southeast Asian countries and of 
Japan’s postwar export trade. 

With the progress of industrialization and economic development in the 
Southeast Asian countries and the resulting shift in import requirements, 
marked changes have naturally occurred in their postwar import trade. The 
prewar importance of the countries in this area as a market for textile goods 
has continued to decline, and their importance as a market for capital goods 
has increased. For example, compared to prewar (1938) figures, the percentage 
of the total 1950-51 imports of the ECAFE (Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East) countries accounted for by metals and machinery increased from 


28%, to 39%, while textile products decreased from 37% to 20% (see Table 
No. 2). 


TABLE NO. 2. MAKE-UP OF IMPORTS BY ECAFE COUNTRIES 


Types of Goods 1938 1950-51 
Metals and machinery 28% 39% 
Chemical products 6 8 
Textile products 37 20 
Food, beverages, tobacco 9 14 
Raw materials 4 5 
Others 16 14 
Total 100 100 


Note: China, Hongkong and Japan not included. 
Source: Preliminary Report on Trade between the ECAFE Region and Europe. Manila, 1953. p. 144. 


Let us examine the changes in Japan’s exports to Asian countries brought 
about by these changes in the markets in this area. In 1955, metal products and 
machinery accounted for 36.3% of Japan’s principal exports to Asia as com- 
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pared with 35.7% in the case of textile products (see Table No. 3). 


TABLE NO. 3. JAPAN’S PRINCIPAL EXPORTS TO ASIA (1955) 


Types of Products Amount (Unit: U.S. $1,000) Percentage 
Metal and metal products 147,749 21.2 
Machinery 105,823 15.1 
Chemical products 66,648 9.6 
Textile products 248,630 85.7 
Others 128,150 18.4 
Total 696,500 100.0 


Note: Countries include India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Indo-China, Malaya, Singapore, Indonesia, 
Philippines, Hongkong, Taiwan, Mainland China ané< South Korea. 
Tsiishd Hakusho (White Paper on Foreign Trade), Ministry of International Trade and Industry, 1956. 


Again, the percentage of Japan’s total exports to all countries accounted 
for by textile products, which was 52.1% in the prewar years (1934-36), gradual- 
ly decreased until it fell to 31% in 1958, while with metal products and ma- 
chinery the prewar percentage of 15.3% increased to 34.7% in 1958. This 
marked increase in the latter type of exports is shown in Table No. 4. A 
major contributing factor here is the upswing in Japan’s exports of capital 
goods to the Asian countries. 


TABLE NO. 4. CHANGES IN THE MAKE-UP OF JAPAN’S EXPORT TRADE 


Types of Products 1934-36 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Textile products 52.1% 87.8% 34.8% 35.5% 31.0% 
Metals and metal products 8.2 19.2 13.6 11.3 12.9 
Machinery 7.1 12.3 19.3 22.0 21.8 
Chemical products 43 4.7 43 44 48 
Food and beverages 9.5 6.8 7.2 6.4 8.2 
Non-metallic mineral products 3.0 4.2 4.6 41 3.7 
Others 15.8 15.6 16.2 16.8 17.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Tsashd Hakusho (White Paper on Foreign Trade), Ministry of International Trade and Industry, 1959, p. 554. 


It is particularly worth noting that, since in principle the emphasis 
in reparations payments is on providing capital goods, Japan, which hereto- 
fore was at a disadvantage compared with Western countries in exports of 
capital goods, such as machinery, relative to exports of consumer goods, such 
as textile products, can now look hopefully to the development of markets in 
this field. 

This, then, is the general background. The question now is, what 
effects will Japan’s reparations payments have on the economies of the South- 
east Asian countries concerned. 

As already shown in Table No. 1, Japan has undertaken to pay a yearly 
average of U.S. $20,000,000 to Burma, U.S. $25,000,000 to the Philippines and 
U.S. $20,000,000 to Indonesia in the form of goods and services. Leaving aside 
Vietnam for the moment, since the reparations agreement with that country has 
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not yet come into force, implementation of the agreements with the three 
abovementioned countries is progressing very smoothly (see Table No. 5). 


Country Contract Amount Verified Amount Paid Term 
(¥ million) (¥ million) (U.S. $ million) 
Burma 31,916 29,507 82 from Apr. 16, 1955 
Philippines 23,990 24,861 69 from July 23, 1956 
Indonesia 9,480 5,501 15.3 from Apr. 15, 1958 
Total 65,386 59,869 166.3 


From figures given by Reparations Division, Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


A brief description of progress made in implementing the reparations 
program follows. 


1. Burma. Four years have already elapsed since the start of repara- 
tions payments to Burma, and the program is now in its fifth year. The goods 
and services provided by Japan during this period amount to U.S. $82,000,000, 
representing an enforcement rate of 100%. Moreover, capital goods accounted 
for approximately 70% of the goods provided. The main item in the repara- 
tions program to Burma is the construction of the Balu Chaung hydroelectric 
power plant at an estimated cost of U.S. $55,000,000. Upon completion, this 
plant will have an output of 168,000 kilowatts, and with the completion of 
the first phase of the project, scheduled for the spring of 1960, 84,000 kilowatts 
of electric power will be supplied. 

Other major projects are the Burmese railway project and the naval 
shipbuilding yard. Goods which have been provided include power-generating 
machinery, construction machinery, railway rolling stock, motorcars and trucks, 
plant machinery, various types of electrical machinery and appliances, con- 
struction materials, various kinds of durable consumer goods, and small 
amounts of canned foods and services. 

2. Philippines. The reparations payments to the Philippines, in the 
three years since they were begun, have reached U.S. $69,000,000 in goods and 
services, representing an enforcement rate of 92%. The greater part of these 
were in the form of capital goods such as machinery—chiefly, ships (ocean- 
going vessels and fishing boats), various plant facilities including cement plants 
and paper-manufacturing plants, aircraft, railway rolling stock, motorcars, 
other machinery of various kinds and construction materials. 

3. Indonesia. Reparations to Indonesia began in April, 1958, only a 
little over a year ago. It is too early, therefore, to discuss the effects. The lar- 
gest item in the first year of implementation was the providing of ten ships 
to meet Indonesia’s urgent requirements. Others included machinery for agri- 
cultural development, road construction machinery and two paper-manufactur- 
ing plants. Consumer goods, such as textile products and fertilizer, were also 
included in the reparations. Expenditure for research on and the designing 
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of the Kali Brantas water conservation and irrigation project is included as 
part of the second-year reparations program. 

Not much progress has been made in the promotion of economic co- 
operation through loans on a commercial basis, as agreed upon with these 
three countries in connection with the reparations program. Plans exist, it is 
true—for a cotton-spinning joint enterprise and the joint enterprise for develop- 
ing iron ore resources in Burma, for construction of the Marikina Dam and the 
expansion and improvement of telecommunications facilities in the Philip- 
pines—but practical implementation must await future negotiations. 

From the above it is evident that the payments are having considerable 
effects on the economy of these countries. Needless to say, reparations, in- 
volving as they do the providing of free goods and services, serve as one of 
the most reliable annual sources of revenue (especially in the form of foreign 
exchange) for the economic development projects of these countries. As shown 
in Table No. 6, these payments account for 9.3% of the general government 
revenue in the case of Burma (1958-59), 4.1% in the case of the Philippines 
(1958-59), and 2.8% in the case of Indonesia (1959). 
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TABLE NO. 6. GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF 


CLAIMANT COUNTRIES (in millions) 
Japan’s 
Total Revenue Total 4 B 
Country Type of Account (A) Expendaure Balance — 
Burma (Kyats) 
1957-58 revised estimates 938 1,259 —321 
1958-59 — draft estimates 1,025 1,317 — 292 
(U.S. $215) (U.S. $20) (9.8%) 
Philippines (Pesos) 
1957-58 __ revised estimates 1,029 1,167 — 138 
1958-59 = draft estimates 1,203 1,197 6 
(U.S. $601) (U.S. $25) (4.1%) 
Indonesia (Rupiah) 
1958 draft estimates 20,990 21,616 —626 (US. $20) (2.8%) 
1959 draft estimates 21,127 29,037 —7,910 
(U.S. $697) 


From United Nations: Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1958, Bangkok 1959, p. 170. 


The total imports of the three claimant countries (in 1957) amounted 
to U.S. $296,000,000 in the case of Burma, U.S. $614,000,000 in the case of the 
Philippines, and U.S. $399,000,000 in the case of Indonesia. The percentage 
of these totals accounted for by imports related to reparations was only 6.7%, 
4.1% and 5.0%, respectively. However, when one considers that the repara- 
tions goods paid by Japan are made up principally of capital goods and mater- 
ials for capital goods, the percentage runs fairly high, increasing to 14.7%, 
9.1% and 12.6% respectively of total imports in these two categories. In 
particular, considering the fact that the foreign exchange position of these 
countries has continued to worsen in the past few years (holdings of foreign 
exchange at the end of June, 1958 were U.S. $112,000,000 in the case of Burma, 
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U.S. $70,000,000 in the case of the Philippines and U.S. $176,000,000 in the 
case of Indonesia) there is no question that Japan's reparations payments will 
make large contributions to the future import capacity of these countries. 


Table No. 7 shows the nature of imports by the three claimant countries 
and the ECAFE region. 


TABLE NO. 7. COMPOSITION OF IMPORTS 


Pa. Value (in millions) Percentage Distribution 
por chiefly for chiefly for Capital Goods (A) (B) Cc) 
Consumer Goods Capital Goods 
(A) (B) (C) (D) 
ECAFE Region (U.S. $) 
1956 3,332 3,243 1,511 2,141 326 317 148 209 
1957 3,707 3,538 2,280 2,923 2998 84 183 235 
Burma (kyats) 
1956 370 195 88 287 39.4 2.7 94 30.5 
1957 521 243 119 526 370 172 85 3738 
Philippines) (pesos) 
1956 398 169 132 314 393 167 1380 310 
1957 459 225 120 425 373 «=: 18.8 98 346 
Indonesia (rupiah) 
1956 4,447 1,873 817 2,569 458 193 84 26.5 
1957 3,512 1,965 746 2,850 38.7. 21.7 82 314 


1. F.O.B, value. (Kyat=21.00 U.S. cents; peso=50.00 U.S. cents; rupiah=4.405 U.S. cents at end of Dec., 1957) 
Source: Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1958, Bangkok 1959, pp. 168-9. 


The question, then, is how great a significance Japan’s reparations will 
have in trade relations with these three claimant countries. Table No. 8 
shows the total amount of exports by Japan to these countries during the 
three years from 1956, when reparations payments were begun, through 1958, 
and the percentage of the whole accounted for by reparations exports. As 
may be seen, imports by these countries from Japan in connection with repara- 
tions account for a fairly high percentage of their total iraports from Japan. 


TABLE NO 8. JAPAN’S TOTAL EXPORTS AND REPARATIONS TO 
CLAIMANT COUNTRIES 


‘in U.S. $1,000) 
Burma Philippines Indonesia 
“Total Reparations B ~ Total Reparations B ~ Total Reparations B 
Year Exports Exports Exports Exports = Exports Exports 
(A) (B) A (A) (B) A (A) (B) 
1956 36.269 3,840 11% 55,503 95 0.2% 75,783 _- —_ 


1957 75,908 29,490 38 89,049 20,340 23 67,774 - = 
1958 46,402 26,290 57 89,108 17,920 20 49,120 3,120 6.4% 


Source: Tsishd Hakusho (White Paper on Foreign Trade), Ministry of International Trade and Industry, 
1958. p. 479. 


However, this also poses a difficult problem. If the increase in Japan's 
reparations exports to these claimant countries is accompanied by a correspond- 
ing decrease in their normal imports from Japan, it will not contribute in any 
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way toward the expansion of trade between Japan and these countries. As a 
matter of fact, a marked tendency in this direction appeared in Japan’s trade 
relations with Burma in 1958. Not only did Burma’s imports from Japan 
decrease, but the ratio of reparations imports far exceeded that of normal im- 
ports. (See Table No. 8) 

This decrease in Burma’s imports from Japan might be viewed as a 
temporary phenomenon caused primarily by the deterioration in the foreign 
exchange position of that country, but it must be noted that the more its 
foreign exchange position deteriorates, the greater the danger that normal 
imports from Japan will be replaced by reparations imports. This tendency 
appeared only slightly in the case of Indonesia, to which reparations payments 
had only recently begun. In the case of the Philippines, on the other hand, 
her trade with Japan is developing satisfactorily, and no signs of competing 
relations between reparations imports and normal imports have appeared up 
to now. 

Thus, owing to the differences in the economic conditions of these 
three countries, the effects of reparations payments on trade relations between 
Japan and these countries are not always identical. But so long as the goods 
provided through reparations are closely linked to the economic development 
projects of these countries and take the form primarily of capital goods such 
as machinery, and construction materials, they will prove useful in increasing 
economic exchanges in the future without obstructing normal trade, which 
hitherto comprised chiefly consumer goods. Results up to now show, in fact, 
that only a small amount of consumer goods has been supplied under the re- 
parations program—7% in the case of Burma, 3% in the case of the Philip- 
pines and 20% in the case of Indonesia (there were special circumstances 
prevailing in the first year of payments to the last-named country). The re- 
mainder was almost entirely made up of capital goods. 

So far, we have studied the effects of reparations payments on the econo- 
mic development of the three claimant countries principally insofar as they 
affect trade. However, it should also be pointed out that, if a part of the re- 
parations payments is utilized for technical cooperation in the form of services, 
considerable results can be achieved in proportion to the small amount re- 
quired for this purpose. 

Technical cooperation given by Japan to the countries of Southeast 
Asia was set in action on a regular basis in October, 1954, when Japan became 
one of the contributing nations in the Colombo Plan. The scale of Japan's 
participation, however, is still rather small when compared to that of Great 
Britain, Canada and Australia. Up to the end of February, 1959, the number 
of trainees from Southeast Asia brought to Japan under the Plan for training 
and the number of Japanese technicians and experts dispatched were only 
213 and 150, respectively. Of these, trainees from the claimant countries 
number 45, and Japanese technicians and experts dispatched to those countries 
number only 6. 
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However, in the case of reparations in the form of services to Burma, 
29 Burmese technical trainees came to Japan between April, 1955 and May, 
1959, while 91 Japanese technicians were sent to Burma. The latter were 
engaged in smaller industries, such as sericulture, bleaching and dyeing, can- 
ning, geological surveying of coal-fields, condensed milk and butter manufactur- 
ing, sugar refining, bamboo-ware, repairing of railway rolling stock and others. 
Recently, the Indonesian Government has proposed to the Japanese Govern- 
ment a large-scale, long-term program for sending Indonesian technical trainees 
to Japan under the reparations program. 
CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, a few remarks should be made on how best to insure 
the smooth implementation of the reparations program and its maximum 
economic effect. 

First, the payment of reparations, in the last analysis, is nothing more 
than the performance of Japan’s obligations. Therefore, faithful and prompt 
payment is a prime requisite. But in doing so, the type and make-up of re- 
parations payments should be kept in line with the needs of the national econo- 
mies of claimant countries, and aim throughout at contributing to and co- 
operating with these economies. Japan must at all costs avoid being over- 
influenced by her own immediate interests. Since the problem of reparations 
is, essentially, an economic one, it often happens that consideration of economic 
interests results in obstructing the smooth progress of reparations. It must 
be recognized, however, that the problem of reparations is one involving psycho- 
logical factors that cannot be explained away merely by the logics of economy. 
For instance, even though the amount of reparations payments may be the 
same, the psychological feeling of satisfaction on the part of the recipient 
countries is not necessarily the same. It is of prime importance that the 
problem of reparations should at all times be viewed from the standpoint of 
the claimant countries and not from that of the Japanese side. Only by so 
doing can the rising spirit of nationalism in Asia be satisfied. 

Secondly, there is a tendency for reparations payments to become the 
object of petty contention among government ministries and agencies of the 
claimant countries, since they form a part of the budgetary source of revenue 
of the claimant countries concerned as well as being a necessary source of foreign 
exchange. As a result, it must be admitted that there is the danger of greater 
importance being placed on the political rather than the economic effects. 
It goes without saying that reparations should be utilized so as to further to 
the utmost the basic aims of the economic development of the country con- 
cerned. It is to be hoped that the claimant countries will make the wisest 
possible use of the reparations from this standpoint. 

On the other hand, whether or not she succeeds in the smooth and 
effective implementation of the reparations program will be a major test of 
Japan’s attitude and ability in offering economic cooperation toward the 
countries of Southeast Asia. 


The Matsukata Collection 


Matsukata Saburd 


ATE brings many vicissitudes in the history of an art collection, just as it 
does in the life of the individual human being. 

When a collection is brought together for a particular purpose by the 
State or by some public body, all is plain sailing. From the outset, it has its 
own museum to house it, and once it has been installed there, it remains there 
for good. However, among publicly-managed museums, there are many which 
have been built up on the basis of private collections, and there are many 
collections now belonging to the nation which have their own unique stories 
behind them. 

The National Museum of Western Art which was opened to the public 
in Ueno Park, Tokyo, on June 10 this year is no exception. To the official 
title of the museum is added a subtitle—‘“The Matsukata Collection of French 
Art.” This means, in other words, that though the museum belongs to the 
nation and was established and is managed at the nation’s expense, the art 
collection which it contains was assembled by an individual, the late Matsukata 
K6jiré (1865-1950). When the museum develops in the future it will, as a 
matter of course, add further works of Western art to the present collection 
and become still more worthy of its name, but the fact will always remain 
that it originated from the collection of a single individual. 

It has taken more than 40 years for the Matsukata Collection to acquire 
a settled home. This alone would suggest the considerable ups and downs the 
collection has passed through in its history. In this case, however, it is not 
merely that the collection has a history of 40 years, for the story is complicated 
by other circumstances such as the fluctuations in Matsukata’s personal fortunes 
and the ups and downs suffered by Japan as a nation. 

At the time of the First World War, Matsukata Kdjiré was president 
of Kawasaki Dockyards. He had first become president in 1896, when the dock- 
yards were incomparably smaller than they were twenty years later. In the 
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twenty years of his control, he developed what was a small shipyard into one 
of leading importance, even by world standards. The profits accruing to 
shipbuilding in the years following 1914 were enormous. Matsukata’s business 
was no exception, and he devoted the profits thus earned to collecting works 
of art in Europe. 

This might suggest that he was an art lover or connoisseur. In fact he 
was throughout his life an industrialist first and last; one might even say that 
he never hung a picture in his own room for pleasure. His motive in collect- 
ing works of art lay elsewhere. To put it in his own words, his aim was to 
take back to Japan to show to Japanese art students as much Western art 
from as many different fields and as many different schools as possible. 

In every country, the art student’s life tends to be hard, and even the 
greatest masters had to wage war against poverty before they made names 
for themselves. One particular handicap affecting Japanese art students was 
the lack of good original specimens of Western art close at hand. Excepting 
those fortunates who could go overseas to Paris or London, it was rare for 
anyone to come into contact with genuine Western art. It was doubtless desirable 
for the development of art in Japan that Western art should be imported on 
a large scale, and the hope that this would happen was particularly strong 
among the younger generations. 

In the newly-completed National Museum, there hangs a portrait of Matsu- 
kata K6jir6 painted by Sir Frank Brangwyn (1867-1956). The work was painted 
in 1916, a fact which shows that Matsukata was in London at the time. It 
also proves that at that period he was already quite intimate with a number of 
people in the British artistic world. The friendship between Matsukata and 
Brangwyn lasted till the latter’s death in 1950. The thing that drew him 
to Brangwyn in the first place, I suspect, was that the painter often took ship- 
yards and factories as his subjects. His visit to London in 1916, as scarcely 
needs explaining, was on business as head of the Kawasaki Dockyards, but it 
was during his stay in London the same year that he assembled the first few 
pieces of the collection that now bears his name. 

After the Armistice in 1918, he set about expanding the collection on a 
much larger scale in France and Germany. Whether an art specialist would 
endorse it or not I do not know, but as a collector he was directed by a particular 
idea. It was, that in coliecting Western art he ought to range over as wide a field 
as possible. His collection thus is spread with varying density over many 
different ages, from the late Renaissance up to modern times, or around 1920. 
Nor is it confined to the French Impressionists. There are works by the 
Scandinavian Edvard Munch, for example, and there are pieces done by Picasso 
as a young man. There is sculpture, as well as Flemish tapestry, and even 
rococo tables and Chippendale chairs. The story that he bought the contents 
of his close friend Brangwyn’s study lock, stock and barrel is doubtless true, 
too. It was impossible to transport the studio itself, but he hoped, by bringing 
to Japan the whole of the interior decoration, along with the easel, stool, and 
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other things the painter used, and by building 2 room of the same size and 
arranging the things in their proper places, to recreate in Japan the studio of 
a painter of the British Royal Academy. Here too, of course, one can detect 
his guiding idea of transporting to Japan for the Japanese public Western art 
in its original form. Unfortunately, however, this hope of his, along with 
so many other of his hopes, was destined not to be fulfilled. For, as I shall 
explain further later, that section of his collection which was left in London 
was reduced to ashes in the conflagrations of World War II. 

Such an attitude to art collecting must inevitably invite the criticism 
of some art specialists and collectors. In all, the Matsukata Collection probably 
numbers no fewer than one thousand items. Some people would doubtless 
prefer to spend the same amount of money on one-tenth or one-twentieth that 
number of works. Even in Japan, there exist today a number of collections of 
extremely high value, where every single item has been rigorously scrutinized 
before purchase. Nevertheless, if the Japanese were to acquire a real apprecia- 
tion of Western art, it was necessary to have in Japan a large collection of 
this type. 

It is possible, moreover, that a number of masterpieces now in the collec- 
tion are there just because Matsukata dragged with so wide a net, and that, if 
he had tried to hook works individually, they might not have been caught. 

There must still be art dealers in London and Paris who remember 
stories of the days when Matsukata Kéjiré6 was buying pictures from them and 
their colleagues in the two capitals. The thing that invariably aroused com- 
ment was the rough-and-ready way he handled money. Legend even has it that 
he would indicate with one sweep of his stick all the pictures on a wall and 
enquire “How much altogether?” Legend or not, it cannot be dismissed as com- 
pletely apocryphal, since it would only have survived if it accorded with some- 
thing in his actual methods. 

Even so, the fact that the collection was made 40 years ago has given 
it certain defects looked at in the light of present-day standards. Changes in 
taste over such a long period make such a result inevitable. Moreover, 
in 1920 Henri Matisse was still not recognized by “orthodox” critics in France. 
Georges Rouault’s name was scarcely known at all, and where he was known 
it was as a mere eccentric. And most of the painters whose names are noised 
abroad today were at that time not included among the masters. The collec- 
tion, in other words, centers around those painters who were rated highly in 
orthodox circles in the Paris of 1920, and includes some works by men whose 
names are forgotten today. It is the responsibility of the newly-founded National 
Museum of Western Art to find some way of remedying these deficiencies of 
the collection. 

Note must be made here of the fact that besides Western art the Matsu- 
kata Collection also included another important section. This was the collec- 
tion of ukiyo-e known all over the world as the Henri Vevére Collection. This 
collection of more than 8,000 ukiyo-e prints was a comprehensive one, ranging 
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over the whole history from the earliest days to modern times and covering every 
school. At the time, there was no collection in Japan to compare with it. 
Students of the ukiyo-e in Japan were forced to go to Europe or America to 
pursue their studies. It was this state of affairs that made Matsukata agree 
to purchase the Vevére Collection, and Henri Vevére himself is reported to have 
agreed to hand over the collection in a lump on the understanding that it was 
going back to Japan. 

The transaction was carried out before the end of the First World War 
in Bordeaux, whither the collection had been evacuated, between Henri Vevére 
and a representative of Yamanaka and Co., who were acting as Matsukata’s 
agents. Matsukata himself merely agreed to the payment of the price fixed 
between the two sides for the whole collection; until the collection reached 
Japan after the war, he had never even seen the works themselves, and he had 
almost no knowledge of what it comprised. All he knew was that it was 
something Japan lacked, and therefore necessary, so he bought it—it was as 
simple as that. 

This extraordinarily positive way of doing business, though fortunate for 
the world of art in Japan, was not always welcomed and supported by those 
who were concerned with his business as such. Throughout the period of post- 
war readjustment and retrenchment, he remained to the business world a voice 
in the wilderness, a voice that called constantly for a policy of expansion and 
positive action in opposition to the general tendency toward a more passive 
approach. In the end, however, the 1927 panic laid him low in his turn, and 
he had to resign from his presidency of Kawasaki Dockyards. 

Viewed from an outsider’s standpoint, this was an unquestionable tragedy. 
He had devoted the larger part of his life to building up the dockyards, and it 
is not difficult to imagine the shock it was for him to be driven out on account 
of the same positive approach that had always brought him success. Never- 
theless, the affair failed to break his will as a businessman. He retained all his 
old dreams and ambitions for the future and till the day of his death at the age 
of 85 in 1950 continued to look forward, never back. In practice, however, all 
he achieved in the business world during that period of more than twenty 
years was to create a great stir in the petroleum business in Japan with his plan 
for importing Baku petroleum from the Soviet Union. At one time, he had a 
seat in the Diet as member of the Lower House, but personally he had no 
political ambitions whatsoever. 

Naturally enough, however, his stledeaneal from the front rank of the 
business world had a decisive effect on the fate of his collection, which was 
sacrificed in order to keep the shipbuilding business going. The several hundred 
works of art that had already been brought to Japan were put in the hands of 
creditors, sold to individual collectors, and thus scattered throughout Japan. 
The art gallery, of which Frank Brangwyn had drawn a plan for him, remained 
a mere design on paper, never to be built. His long-cherished dream, it 
seemed, was never to come true. 
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The works thus scattered over the length and breadth of Japan were 
destined for many different fates. Some have been rescued and have been 
given permanent homes in excellent private collections, but others were 
lost in wartime air-raids. Even among those that escaped destruction, some 
have found their way overseas since the war. Among the latter one might cite 
Cézanne’s Broken House, now in a private collection in New York, and the same 
painter’s landscape of L’Estaque and the Bay of Marseilles which has gone to 
Sao Paulo. When one considers that these masterpieces originally belonged 
to German collections, and that they were sold and transferred to the Matsu- 
kata Collection as a result of Germany's defeat, one can scarcely complain about 
such a result. 

The ukiyo-e collection, fortunately, escaped the dispersal that the rest 
suffered, and passed intact into the hands of the National Museum at Ueno, 
where it has remained ever since. One might almost say that to have brought 
to Japan this vast collection—with its 72 works by Sharaku alone—was the 
greatest of all the cultural contributions Matsukata Kojiré made for his native 
land. 

In this way, thus, what was once a great collection was dismembered 
piecemeal. Yet the disaster was relieved by one unexpected piece of good 
fortune, the fact that part of the collection that Matsukata had assembled 
abroad had not yet reached Japan. 

There was a reason for this. The imposition by the Japanese Govern- 
ment of a 100% tax on art ebjects imported into Japan had the effect of stop- 
ping the transport to Japan in midstream. It seemed insufferable to Matsu- 
kata that a collection bought for the benefit of Japanese society, and for the 
Japanese public to see, should be treated as if it were a means to personal profit, 
and as a gesture of protest against the new duty he had the transport of the 
collection to Japan halted. More than ten years passed, and World War II 
arrived with no further move made. As already mentioned, the works left in 
London fell victims to the German blitz. Those left in Paris were first evacuated 
to Normandy to escape the fall of the city then, with the liberation, were 
brought back. 

Since the collection was the personal property of a national of what 
was for France an enemy country, the right to dispose of it passed, according 
to the provisions of Article XIV of the San Francisco Peace Treaty, into the 
hands of the French Government. It is this part of the collection which, thanks 
to the goodwill of that Government, has now been sent to Japan to occupy the 
new Museum of Western Art. 

In order to appreciate correctly the full extent of the goodwill and con- 
sideration shown by the French Government, it is necessary to go into the cir- 
cumstances in some detail. Since the move involved presenting back to Japan 
property to which she had lost all claim, some difficulties without doubt arose 
at home in France. This is borne out by the fact that almost ten years passed 
between the first proposal to transfer the collection to Japan and its realization. 
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As was only natural, France on her side put forward a number of con- 
ditions from the very outset of the talks. Among the most important were the 
stipulations that a certain number of works were to be retained in France and 
that Japan should, if possible, erect a new museum to house the collection. 

Since France was not returning but presenting the works to Japan, the 
latter obviously had no grounds for complaint concerning the first stipulation. 
All collections, however, are judged by their quality rather than their quantity, 
and particularly by the highest artistic peaks they contain; in this sense, it was 
inevitable that one should feel something lacking in a collection that had lost 
a number of such peaks. One hopes and trusts, however, that this deficiency 
will be remedied to a certain extent in the course of future cultural exchanges, 
inspired by the new museum, between Japan and France. Since Japan is not 
concerned with the ownership of the pictures so much as with the lack of 
chance to see good works, some solution to the problem seems almost certain. 

The second problem—that of building a new museum—was solved with 
the completion of a building designed by Le Corbusier which, though compara- 
tively small, is beautiful and more than adequate to fulfill its function as an 
art gallery. France was wise in making this second stipulation. The Finance 
Ministry in any country always keeps a tight hold on the purse-strings, and 
without such a strong stand on the subject there is no telling where the collection 
might have been lodged. The Le Corbusier museum shows very clearly how 
much the life and death of works of art depends on the museum—the container, 
as it were, in which they are held. 

Displayed on the walls of the new museum, the Matsukata Collection, 
for all its 40 years, has to an almost incredible degree regained its vitality. 

It is not the aim of this article to give a detailed account of the works 
housed in the new museum. Suffice it, therefore, to say that there are over 50 
Rodin sculptures, including Porte de Enfer, Les Bourgeois de Calais, and almost 
all his other important works. In the field of painting, there are works re- 
presenting every period of Monet’s life; works by Courbet and Delacroix; water- 
colors by Cézanne; a minor piece by Van Gogh; and representative works from 
Renoir’s youthful period. In all, there are more than 300 such paintings. 

The works which stayed behind in France include Van Gogh’s 1889 Ma 
Chambre a Arles and a portrait of a woman sitting in a garden by Toulouse- 
Lautrec. How wonderful it would be if, on some suitable occasion, it should 
prove possible to hold a special exhibition of these artists’ works in the new 
museum—all the more so since there has been so little opportunity to see the 
works of Gogh and Lautrec in Japan. The Cézanne landscape of Saint Victoire, 
as well as the Manet La Serveuse de Bocks—similar in composition to the one 
in the National Gallery in London—have also gone to the collection of the 
national museums in Paris. I am not writing of such things in any spirit of 
complaint, as should be obvious from what I have already said. It is merely 
that, as a close relative of the man, now dead, who assembled the collection, 
I should like to give the readers some idea of the level and quality of the 
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original collection. 

To the end, Matsukata KO6jiré was an industrialist. He himself would 
doubtless have wished his name to be remembered as that of the man who 
made the Kawasaki Dockyards what they are, rather than for any other reason. 
Despite this, though, few Japanese—especially young Japanese—of today give 
a thought to such things. It is as an art collector that posterity will think of 
him. After all, how many people today realize that the Sir Henry Tate who 
left the Tate Gallery to the British nation is the man who made his fortune 
with cube sugar? Or how many Americans, again, know that the Collis Potter 
Huntington who created the Huntington Collection was one of the original 
parents of transcontinental railways? 

In the first two months after the museum’s opening in Ueno on June 
10, a total of 210,000 persons reportedly visited it—an average of some 3,500 
people each day. In August, it seemed, the heat of Tokyo in summer would 
reduce the number of visitors, but at the time of writing there was still a steady 
flow from morning to evening. One is struck by the large number of young 
students of both sexes, and by the preponderance, not of so-called “art-lovers” 
or élite, but of perfectly ordinary “men and women in the street.” It is of 
just such a museum as this that Matsukata KOjird always dreamt. 
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A Meteorologist Looks at History 


Arakawa Hidetoshi 


N the Orient, Japan is equalled only by China in the richness of its ancient 
| records. What is more, these records have a double system of noting dates, 
with the jukkan and jiinishi—a system resembling the signs of the Zodiac 
—in addition to the ordinary calendar. Thus, while wrong dates are not 
absolutely unknown, the records are, I would stress at the outset, remarkably 


accurate. All the dates quoted in this article have been converted to the 
Gregorian calendar. 


THE “PASSAGE OF THE GOD” AT LAKE SUWA 


Lake Suwa lies in Central Japan, in a basin some 760 meters above sea 
level. It is of medium size and extremely shallow, with a surface area of 15 
square kilometers and a maximum depth of only 7.6 meters. Historically 
speaking, the Suwa area has been under the control of the Suwa family almost 
without interruption since the mythological age. 

Lake Suwa itself is the site of an extremely unusual phenomenon known 
as omi-watari. Being in upland country, the lake freezes in winter. When the 
freezing is very hard, the frozen surface cracks all over in the middle of the 
night or just before dawn. In olden times, people marvelled at those unusual 
cracks in the ice, and looked on them as of divine origin. They believed that 
the male deity dwelling in the shrine on the south bank of the lake would pay 
secret visits to the female deity enshrined in the shrine on the north bank, 
and that the cracks on the ice marked his passage there and back. The Japa- 
nese word omi-watari means, literally, “the passage of the god.” 

The date on which omi-watari occurs varies from year to year, and so 
does the direction in which the cracks run. Again, in unusually warm winters 
there is sometimes no freezing at all. These changes in the omi-watari from 
year to year were looked on as an important means of predicting the abundance 
or otherwise of the following autumn’s rice harvest. 
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During the feudal age in Japan rice, the staple food of the people, was 
in a sense more precious than money, and the Shogun and local lords showed 
a remarkable degree of concern in the outcome of the harvest. The Shogunate 
accordingly obliged the local officials on the spot to submit a report every year 
giving the dates on which freezing and omi-watari occurred. Copies of these 
reports are available almost without a break for over 500 years, beginning in 
the winter of 1443/4. 

I collected together these dates for freezing and omi-watari over the 
more than 500 years, and converted them to the Gregorian calendar. If one 
divides the period roughly into two halves, the first up to the winter of 1699/ 
1700 and the second from the winter of 1770/1, one finds that omi-watari 
occurred mostly at the end of January during the first half, while in the 
second half it most frequently occurred around the middle of the month. 
Again, while what is known as aki-umi, when the surface of the lake stays 
completely free of ice, occurred only 13 times in the first period, it occurred 
as many as 27 times in the second period—a clear sign that winters have been 
getting gradually warmer. These ice-free winters have been particularly 
frequent since 1950. The trend this reveals is completely in accord with the 
general change observable in the world’s climate, whereby the cold of the 
Northern Hemisphere, and of the Arctic area in particular, is gradually easing 


up. 


SPRING TEMPERATURES AND CHERRY VIEWING 


Kyoto was the capital of Japan from the beginning of the Heian Period 
(794 A.D.) to 1868. Historical records from the 9th Century on, thus, are 
sprinkled with references to the dates on which the Emperor, Empress, the 
Imperial consort and other important personages held cherry-viewing parties, 
or when the Shogun or court nobles went to view the blossom in or near 
Kyoto. One has only to collect together these flower-viewing dates to be able 
to tell how the warmth of the Japanese spring has changed over the period of 
one thousand years since the 9th Century. 

My investigations show that, statistically considered, the period from the 
llth to the 14th centuries and the 16th Century saw the cherry blossom bloom 
later than in other periods. This almost certainly means that spring came later 
in these years. 

Up to the 10th Century, however, spring was comparatively early. This 
was the Heian Period in Japan, an age of peace. In Europe, too, it was an 
age of religion, a peaceful period, it seems, blessed with a mild climate. With 
the 11th Century, the climate became more severe, and the world was plunged 
into a whirlpool of unrest. Japan herself, no exception, entered on the age of 
disturbance and civil war known as the Sengoku Age. The reader will doubt- 
less recall, at this point, that it was at this same period that Genghis Khan 
suddenly appeared out of the Mongolian desert and carried his forces through 
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into Europe. This Mongol onslaught—as we shall see again later—reached 
right to the islands of Japan also. 

Since the 17th Century, spring in Japan seems to have come earlier, a 
tendency particularly pronounced in recent years. 

So far, I have taken the dates of biossom-viewing as indicating the 
warmth of the spring in Japan. There are, however, all kinds of troublesome 
problems involved in this method. Did they, for example, view the cherry 
blossom when it was in full bloom, or when it was only one-third open? Or 
was it, perhaps, blooming out of season? One does not know the species of 
cherry, either. Was it the yamazakura—which blooms early—that attracted 
them, or the yaezakura, which blooms late? Was it the wild cherry or the 
cultivated cherry? Whatever the answers, the fact that we can trace back over 
more than one thousand years the dates on which cherry-viewing parties were 
held, and use them to discuss whether spring came earlier or later at a certain 
period is, I believe, interesting in itself. 


THE FIRST SNOW COVERING IN EDO 


In 1603 Tokugawa Ieyasu set up a new military government in Edo 
(present-day Tokyo), thus inaugurating the Edo Period (1603-1868), the age 
which saw the feudal system in Japan at its height. During this period of close 
on three hundred years, Japan was almost completely cut off from the Christian 
countries of the world, yet enjoyed almost completely uninterrupted peace. 
Nowadays, Japan tends to be thought of as a typical example of the warlike 
nation, but it should be remembered that throughout the three centuries in 
question Japan not only waged no war against any foreign nation but was 
almost entirely free from civil strife also. 

In that unbellicose age, the first snow that brought a visible covering 
to the ground was a sign for the man of letters and leisure to take up his 
sake bottle and set off for a snow-viewing party. The many feudal lords in 
Edo, too, would go to pay their respects at the Shogun’s residence bearing with 
them all kinds of delicacies. The dates on which this happened are recorded 
in various histories such as the Tokugawa Jikki (True Chronicle of the Toku- 
gawas) and its sequel, the Zoku-Tokugawa Jikki. 

I collected these dates together, and compared the average date of the 
first snow covering in the Edo Period with that since 1876, when a weather 
service was first established in japan. The results showed that the average 
date nowadays (January 15) is over a week later than that in the Edo Period 
(January 7), a fact which demonstrates the tendency for winters to become less 
severe of late. 

I have published the results of my researches into climatic changes as 
revealed by ancient Japanese records in a meteorological paper entitled 
“Climatic Change as Revealed by the Data from the Far East” (Weather, 
Royal Meteorological Society, London, Vol. XII, No. 2, February, 1957). More 
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detailed figures can be obtained by reference to this paper. 


THE WEATHER AND GREAT HISTORICAL EVENTS 


As I have already mentioned at the outset, Japan is so well supplied 
with ancient records that not uncommonly it is possible actually to trace the 
weather from day to day. What follows is a number of examples of this 
kind of thing. 


(1) From the 1160’s Japan was under the sway of the Taira family. Taira 
no Kiyomori and the rest of his family, it seemed, held the whole military 
might of the land in the palm of their hand. Yet within a few years of 1180, 
when the Minamoto family raised troops throughout the country in an attempt 
to overthrow the Taira, the latter had collapsed almost completely. To or- 
dinary people, the vulnerability the Taira displayed was so extraordinary that 
to this day there is a saying “proud Taira are but for a day.” However, 
underlying their collapse there was an abnormal climatic phenomenon which 
acted at least as one of its major causes. 

The staple food ot the Japanese is rice. Rice crops, however, behave 
differently in eastern and western Japan. In the east—an old saying has it 
—there is “no bumper harvest in rainy years, no poor harvest in years of 
drought.” The bumper harvests, in other words, come in the years when there 


ad is a shortage of rain; when there is a lot of rain, the summer temperatures 
RA are too low for the rice to give a good yield. In western Japan, on the other 
e hand, there tends even to this day to be a shortage of water for irrigation in 


summer. This being so, it is almost certain that in the 12th Century, when 
irrigation facilities were inadequate, drought sometimes made it impossible 
to plant the young rice plants, and there was no harvest at all. 

Now, in the summer of 1180, there was a terrible drought in western 
Japan. On the basis of three diaries written by contemporary court nobles, 
I have compile 1 statistics of the number of days on which rain fell in the 
Kyoto area during that summer. I converted the results to the Gregorian 
calendar, and obtained the following results, days on which even the slightest 
amount of rain fell being counted as rainy days: 


Ie Month Rainy Days Fine Days Unknown 
June No more than 14 At least 16 — 
July None At least 24 7 
August No more than 4 At least 27 a 
At least 67 7 


Total No more than 18 


These figures compare interestingly with the figures for major droughts 
recorded by the Kyoto Local Meteorological Office since its establishment in 
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1880 and published in 1941 (the figures indicate the number of rainy days): 
Month 1883 1894 1924 1939 
June 10 19 15 13 
d July ll 17 8 12 
ng August 5 10 9 9 
Total 26 46 82 34 
ra The period from about June 10 to July 10 is well-known as the rainy 
ry season, referred to in Japanese as baiu. During this period of one month, 
0, the rain normally falls almost every day; the flow of the rivers increases, and 
pt the water is drawn off into the paddy fields so that the rice-plants can be 
vr- planted. Without this water for irrigating the paddy fields, the rice plants 
at cannot grow, but wither and die instead. Even after July 10, rain still continues 
-r, to fall about once every other day, tempering the heat of summer. 
ch The summer of 1180, however, saw an unparalleled drought. High- 
ranking priests in the temples were called on to make invocations for rain, but 
ve to no avail. Almost no rain worth speaking of fell, and the rivers (for example, 
it the Yodogawa) shrank till, as one diarist put it “the deepest waters were 
of transformed into shallows.” It was impossible to plant the rice, and in western 
re Japan the harvest was disastrously poor. It was just this type of year that 
res was most favorable in eastern Japan, however. 
er Western Japan, including Kyoto, was thrown into confusion, and famine 
in resulted. The horrors of the great famine that lasted from 1180 to the fall of 
en 1181 are described in the celebrated H6j6ki, which tells how a certain priest 
ble who went around Kyoto counted more than 42,300 bodies of those who had 
starved to death left in the streets! 
mM It was in eastern Japan—which, this same year, apparently had a bumper 
es, harvest—that Minamoto no Yoritomo and his supporters raised their troops 
the and declared their aim to overthrow the Taira. Compared with those of the 
an Taira, the Minamoto forces were infinitesimal, yet the war was over in almost 
est no time. The soldiers from eastern Japan, with its bumper harvest, over- 
whelmed the mighty armies of western Japan, where famine reigned. 
Celebrated writers, setting out to present history as interestingly as 
—- possible, accused the Taira of cowardice, and cooked up stories to illustrate 
it, such as how their forces mistook the beating of plovers’ wings for the sound 
of cavalry hoofs, and fled in terror. Such theories, moreover, have held their 
ground for many centuries. I myself, however, cannot repress a feeling of 
pity for the Taira forces which, for all their high discipline and morale, were 
lain low not by cowardice but by famine behind the lines. 
(Il) As we have already seen, Japan was attacked, in the same way as Europe, 
shts by the Mongol forces. Twice, in fact—in 1274 and 1281—the combined forces 
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of Yiian and Korea made an onslaught on the country, presenting it with the 
greatest threat it had faced since its founding. Both battles took place on the 
coast of Kyiishii, at the western extremity of Japan, and in both cases large 
number of soldiers from western Japan put up a brave fight. According to 
Japanese historical records, however, the enemy vessels which covered the 
neighboring seas were on both occasions wrecked by violent wind- and rain- 
storms, reminiscent of typhoons, which the records refer to as kamikaze or 
“divine wind.” 

Ever afterwards, this “divine wind” was to play an important role in 
Japanese history. People were co:vinced that, whenever some peril threatened 
the nation, the gods would send this kamikaze to avert it. It was on the basis 
of such a faith that, in 1941, Japan ventured into a war with most of the rest 
of the world. The “divine wind” did not blow for her, however, and she was 
defeated. 

At present, the wood kamikaze is used in America and elsewhere with 
the meaning of “suicide,” a meaning which it does not customarily have in 
Japan. Its use in connection with “suicide” comes from the attacks which 
Japanese forces made on American bases and battleships during the war, using 
planes carrying a full load of bombs and only sufficient fuel for a one-way trip. 
These planes, which were crashed directly on the targets by their pilots, were 
known as kamikaze planes. It is because of these, which achieved spectacular 
results for the Japanese forces and were a source of great consternation to the 
American side, that the word kamikaze has come to have its connotation of 
suicide. 

Nowadays, the taxis that rush so madly about the streets of Japan’s 
major cities are sometimes called “kamikaze taxis,” and here, in Japan too, 
the word carries the idea of “suicide.” Even so, the word kamikaze that has 
been in common use among the Japanese people for so many centuries means 
only “divine wind,” and has a ring of holiness or mystery, indicating as it does 
the belief that the Japanese will invariably be aided by such a wind whenever 
they find themselves in difficult straits. 

If we investigate these two great battles from the meteorologist’s point 
of view, however, the historians are shown to have been mistaken. The battle 
of 1281 took place, according to the Gregorian calendar, on the night of August 
22-23. At this time, it seems, there certainly was a typhoon, and Marco Polo 
in his Book of Various Experiences declares that in northern Kyishii there 
was a northerly wind of terrible strength. The History of Yiian, the official 
history of the enemy side, reports that the number of troops who had to be 
abandoned on account of the storm was from 100,000 to 150,000. Japanese 
sources similarly report that the seas were strewn with debris from the wrecked 
ships. The end of August, moreover, is just the height of the typhoon season 
for Japan, and there is nothing startling in the fact that there should be such 
a storm at such a time. There are many other accounts recording a violent 
storm in the Kyoto area at the same time. 
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Things are very different, however, in the case of the first onslaught 
of the Mongol forces in 1274. The overnight disappearance of the great 
Mongol army took place this year on the night of November 26-27. It is quite 
impossible that western Japan should suffer from a typhoon at the end of 
November. Japan has had a weather service now for more than 80 years, Lut 
never once during that period has such a thing happened. If, bearing in mind 
such meteorological factors, we now re-examine ancient Japanese records, we 
find there is not a single reliable account of a storm at the time of the 1274 
battle. What is more, the official enemy histories show that the withdrawal 
was obviously a planned one. This planned withdrawal was a major success, 
taking place as it did in complete secrecy and leaving the Japanese forces 
unaware of what was happening. 

While it is true, thus, that in 1281 a “divine wind” did blow, and that 
the Mongol army was destroyed overnight, in 1274 the Mongols succeeded in 
bringing their troops home quite safely and in the expectation of making a 
further sally at a later date. 

With the passage of time, however, it became unclear whether the re- 
miniscences and illustrated accounts left by the warriors who took part in the 
second battle referred to the first or the second encounter. Their accounts 
were used by the historians without differentiating between the two battles, 
and the idea grew up that on both occasions the peril facing the nation had 
been averted in a single night by a mighty typhoon. 

As we have seen, ancient Japanese records can be used to discuss climatic 
changes in Japan, and to show that the Japanese climate is tending to become 
warmer. The information, moreover, is obtained in a most delightful way— 
by tracing back over hundreds of years, sometimes more than a thousand years, 
the dates when people went to admire that loveliest of flowers, the cherry; 
or when they went to view the snowy landscape; or when strange phenomena 
such as the “passage of the god” occurred. 

Through meteorology, again, we can demonstrate many other facts: how 
events of such importance as a switch in Japan’s military rulers could be 
brought about by drought or by a poor harvest; or how the kamikaze theory 
—so misleading to Japan’s rulers—was in fact based on an error. There must, 
I feel, be similar cases all over the world, and I hope that fellow enthusiasts, 
wherever they may be, will join me in hunting out still more of them. 
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Henry Adams in Japan 


Donald Richie 


N 1886, in the middle of an unusually hot summer and the beginning of an 
] extraordinarily severe cholera epidemic, Henry Adams arrived in Japan. 
From the first he did not like it and, after a week’s stay, wrote back home: 
“Amusing it certainly is—beyond any idea—but comfortable or easy it is not 
by any means—and I can honestly say that one works for what one gets.” 

But then, in 1886 Adams was in no fit state to judge. Just half a year 
before, his wife had killed herself, and this in turn had almost killed Adams. 
Two days after her death, he wrote: “I can endure, but I cannot talk.” And, 
for decades, Adams endured and did not live. A year after the Japan trip 
an acquaintance wrote of him: “He found his wife dead on the floor one 
day... Since then he has regarded life with a frivolity which rather shocks 
people who don’t know him well....” In 1912 Adams himself wrote: “Those 
years, 1880-1885...were the last of my life, when I loved and hated, and the 
world was real.” And in The Education of Henry Adams—that ultimate in 
biographies and the book upon which Adams’ fame rests—there was no mention 
of his wife. 

His initial reaction to bereavement was the common one: having been 
hurt, he determined never to feel deeply again, and took refuge in an easy 
cynicism, affecting a detached irony which regarded all life—including his 
own—as an amusing show, a pageant of grotesques, a childish charade. Thus, 
in the first paragraph of the first letter from Japan he announces himself 
amused, and this theme appears again and again in later letters: Adams was 
determined to be entertained. 

“Positively everything in Japan laughs. The jinricksha men laugh 
while running at full speed.... The women all laugh, but they are obviously 
wooden dolls, badly made....I have not yet seen a woman with any better 
mechanism than that of a five-dollar wax doll....The shopkeepers laugh to 
excess when you say that their goods are forgeries and worthless. 1 believe 
that Mikado laughs when his ministers have a cabinet council. The gilt 
dragon-heads on the temples are in a broad grin. Everything laughs, until I 
expect to see even the severe bronze doors of the tombs, the finest serious 
work I know, open themselves with the same eternal and meaningless laughter, 
as though death were the pleasantest jest of all.” 

This is the tone of Adams’ correspondence from Japan, and he kept it 
up all during his three-month stay. There were, however, influences other 
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than the death of his wife. One was the 19th-Century convention that letters 
from literary men abroad must be amusing at all costs, and Mark Twain had 
already set some kind of record in the letters which became Innocents Abroad, 
letters which for sheer calloused stupidity have never been equalled. 

Also, like many another 19th-Century American abroad, Adams was not 
a good traveller. Like Twain, Howells, Hawthorne, and Stephen Crane, he 
did not know how to travel; confronted with the strange and novel, he retreated. 
Of his 1869 London visit Elizabeth Stevenson has written: “He...wanted to 
see only the amusing surface of European society. He...was determined to 
be frivolous.” And of the European honeymoon of Henry and Marian Adams: 
“One must picture them in Europe as cocky, independent, a little standoffish, 
as they went about and partook superiorly of European culture. They had 
never quite learned, as had Henry James, to let go and drift, and emerge... 
unscathed and refreshed.” 

Also, like any traveller, Adams was influenced by those with whom he 
saw the country. These were Sturgis Bigelow, John La Farge—who had come 
to Japan with him—and Ernest Fenollosa. The former, a cousin of Adams’ 
late wife, was their single acquaintance in Japan and from the first Adams 
did not care for him. He appears to have been a dandy of Buddhist persuasion 
—a type still prevalent—and the letters refer to him slightingly as “our courier 
and master of ceremonies.” 

Nor did Adams care for Fenollosa whom he described as a tyrant “who 
says we shall not like any work done under the Tokugawa Shoguns. As... 
there is nothing in Tokio except their work, La Farge and I are at a loss to 
understand why we came...” A somewhat later impression was that “he is a 
kind of St. Dominic, and holds himself responsible for the dissemination of 
useless knowledge by others...He has joined a Buddhist sect; I was myself a 
Buddhist when I left America, but he has converted me to Calvinism with 
leanings toward the Methodists.” 

The main influence, however, was the artist John La Farge. Both had 
originally known Raphael Pumpelly, who had come some twenty years before 
as an engineering adviser to the Japanese Government, and had brought home 
an extensive collection of Japanalia. La Farge had been persuaded to write 
on Oriental art and since that time had wanted to come to Japan. After 
his wife’s death, Adams wanted to go someplace, anyplace, and—quite suddenly 
—they decided on Japan, Adams footing the bills. 

If La Farge had not been along Adams would not have stayed. Though 
his letters are full of a frivolity and facetiousness which must have delighted 
the recipients (John Hay, Theodore Frelingheusen Dwight, and Elizabeth 
Cameron among them) they at times barely conceal an apparently deeply-felt 
scorn and despisal. 

What kept Adams in Japan for three hot long months was that he had 
nowhere else to go and that he liked La Farge. “He peers out through his 
spectacles as though he felt the absurdity as well as the necessity of looking 
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at the show as though it were real, but he enjoys it enormously, especially 
the smell, which quite fascinates him...and his charm is that whether energetic 
or lazy he has the neatest humor, the nicest observation, and the evenest 
temper you can imagine. When he loses the trains, I rather enjoy it. After 
all, who cares?” 

Though La Farge did enjoy it enormously, the suggestion that he was 
looking at the show as though it were real is Adam’s own. Determined to 
play Sancho Panza, commonsense itself in the Orient, he cast La Farge as the 
Don. In the latter’s excellent and unknown An Artist’s Letters from Japan, 
however, La Farge shows himself to have been as open as Adams was closed. 
That he was slightly quixotic is to be expected—most foreigners in Japan are. 

Actually, the ideal foil for Adams and the ideal champion of lost causes 
was not La Farge but Ernest Fenollosa. Yet of him Adams says very little 
though he spent almost two of his three months in the Fenollosas’ company. 
He wrote: “...it seems we are to be taken to Nikko shortly and permitted to 
admire some temples there. On secret search in Murray, I ascertained that 
the temples at Nikko are the work ot the Tokugawa Shoguns. I have not yet 
dared to ask about this apperent inconsistency for fear of rousing a fresh 
anathema.” 

The actual trip to Nikko was apparently uneventful, though Adams 
made up for it with the extravagance of his descriptions: “I enjoyed looking 
...at the ridiculous landscape, though it was mostly a rice field, where numer- 
ous Japanese with immense round hats, and little else, paddled out, up to their 
knees and elbows in black dirt which I compliment in calling mud.” Later, 
upon reaching Utsunomiya where they were to spend the night, “we. ..were 
driven. ..through a street thronged with infant children and paper lanterns. 
I know not how many we immolated; I soon wearied of counting.” During 
the night, disturbed by the closing of the amado, by the bedtime preparations 
of the other guests, and eventually by an attack of what he thought was 
cholera, Adams slept little and “was reduced to laughing at La Farge’s com- 
ments to a point where exhaustion becomes humorous.” 

Once in Nikko, and assured that Mrs. Fenollosa kept a clean table, free 
of the “pervasive sense of oily nastiness’ which characterized “every article of 
ordinary consumption;” once safe in his own rooms, the Fenollosas having 
rented “a small Japanese toy-house nearby for us,” Adams set out to enjoy 
himself. 

Everyone cise was working. Mrs. Fenollosa had two households to keep 
up and Bigelow assisted her. Ernest Fenollosa was deep in communications 
with the Government, attempting to save pre-Tokugawa temples, and pre- 
Tokugawa Buddhist statuary. La Farge was sketching and keeping notebooks. 
Only Adams had nothing to do. So he wrote letters and shopped. 

It was this latter—shopping—which, in lieu of any other reason for 
being in Japan, Adams made his ostensible purpose. His letters are filled with 
tips for the tourist: “Kakemonos are not to be got. Porcelain worth buying 
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is rare. Lacquer is the best and cheapest article. Bronzes are good and cheap 
... Tokio contains hardly anything worth getting except bronzes... Inros are 
from ten to fifteen dollars. Embroideries are absolutely introuvable. Even 
books are scarce. Japan has been cleaned out.” 

Later he became more knowledgeable: “The big vases [Adams had 
already bought two big vases] are never seen out of the shops in Yokohama. 
No Japanese ever dreamed of such decoration....Only in gold lacquer and 
small metal work...where Japanese humor and lightness have the field to 
themselves, the Japanese excel. All his best, choicest and Jap-sneeziest work 
is in little things to be worn, or to be shown to guests at his Chan-no-yu or 
Tea-party....” 

Still later, deluged by purchases, he writes: “We are nauseated by 
curios....Every day new bales of rubbish come up...mounds of books; tons 
of bad bronze; holocausts of lacquer; I buy literally everything that is merely 
possible...I have bought about 2000 dollars worth....Would Miss Dodge 
prefer an embroidered kimono for a dressing gown, or a piece of lacquer?” 

When not shopping, the time passed “very rapidly in doing nothing... . 
We have a friendly flea at times, and mosquitoes, horseflies, black flies, and 
waterfalls.” They also had other animals and Adams wrote Theodore Dwight, 
then librarian of the State Department: “We have a pair of infant monkeys 
here which I would like to bring to the Department, if I thought there were 
vacancies for them, but perhaps our owl would have more chance... .” 

Otherwise, the “small palace of two rooms, with paper windows and 
two hospitable shaven priests who say only Ohio, satisfy our yearnings... .” 
though Adams later noted: “The high priests seem to be the only Japanese 
of any position hereabouts and they are not stately figures, but dirty and 
doubtful.” He looked out of the paper windows and noted that the view was 
“like the pictures that one sees on plates;” he complained about Fenollosa 
who “is now trying to prevent my having a collection of Hokusai’s books;” 
he drank Acid Phosphate—apparently a kind of laxative—and said it was his 
“steady tipple;” and—the constant theme in these letters—he laughed, and 
laughed, and laughed. 

“La Farge and I... had our little joke about all we saw and did, always 
ending in the conviction that we were playing baby, and living in doll-land. 
Just now we are established in our doll-house with paper windows and matted 
floors, the whole front open toward ridiculously Japanese mountains. ...The 
only moral of Japan is that the children’s story-books were good history. This 
is a child’s country....The whole show is of the nursery. Nothing is serious, 
nothing is taken seriously. All is toy; some, as with the women, badly made 
and repulsive; sometimes laughable, as with the houses, gardens and children 
...-Life is a dream and in Japan one dreams of the nursery.” 

Adam’s attitude was by no means original. Many others, before and 
after, have been pleased to note a nursery quality and Victor Hugo, a writer 
who never came to Japan and who is not noted for profundity, seems to have 
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said that Japan was the “child of the world’s old age.” Hugo doubtless did 
not intend his remark in any literal sense, but 19th-Century travellers usually 
agreed in finding the country quaint, and toward the end of the century there 
appeared a spate of travel-books, usually by ladies who used their full middle 
names, in which Japan became the “wee country” or “the land of topsy-turvy” 
or the like. 

This attitude, still prevalent, continues to do the country a disservice; 
one aggravated by the fact that the Japanese, perhaps initially misunderstand- 
ing “picturesque” as a term of unqualified approval, began in a phenomenally 
short space of time to capitalize upon these very aspects of the country. To 
be sure, something must be said for these early travellers (and perhaps even 
for those later): even before the tourist-boom, the spectacle of Japan was some- 
thing with which no mere traveller couid be expected to cope; it was so very 
different from anywhere else that the number of possible attitudes was severely 
limited. 

Limited, as a matter of fact, to two. One could either be completely 
taken in, accept completely; or one could remain completely outside, com- 
pletely reject. In the former category one finds Julien Viaud, who only a year 
before Adams’ trip went to Nagasaki and later—under the name of Pierre Loti 
—romanticized the consequences of infatuation in Madame Chrysanthéme. 
This line would include the young Lafcadio Hearn and today its progeny are 
numerous, containing as they do such personalities as Marlon Brando. 

In the other, equally as total and only slightly more unfair to the country, 
one finds Townsend Harris, a gentleman who refused to remove his shoes when 
walking upon tatami, a feat satisfactorily emulated by George Bernard Shaw 
during his somewhat later visit. The line would include the elder Lafcadio 
Hearn, Paul Claudel (who could never forgive the country for not being 
Roman Catholic), and—more recently—Arthur Koestler. 

What one rarely finds among travellers to Japan is that measured quality 
so admirable in Doughty in Arabia, Kinglake in Persia; what one sees of 
Tocqueville in America, Stendhal in Italy, Borrow in Spain, Arthur Young in 
France, Emerson in England, and Gide in Africa. The two extremes of 
Lafcadio Hearn encompass it, the letters of Chamberlain suggest it, but the 
ideal visitor never came. Or, if he came, did not stay. Kipling’s letters 
(written in part only three years after Adams’ visit) show that he knew what 
he was talking about; Cocteau, though adopting superciliousness as a style, 
saw the country full and whole; later, Roger Poidaty, under the nom-de-guerre 
of Thomas Raucat, wrote far and away the best novel about the country; 
and, still later, D. J. Enright published the most just evaluation yet. Usually, 
however, all visitors turn into enthusiasts or into despisers—and, in either 
event, the reaction is completely emotional. 

Adams’ reaction was certainly emotional enough. There were, and are, 
perfectly good reasons for disliking Japan. Adams, however, disliked every- 
thing for the wrong reasons; he never gave the country a chance; he had made 
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up his mind before he had even reached Yokohama. 

Had Adams not come in flight; had he been surrounded by people less 
wholesale aesthetic than Fenollosa and La Farge; had he not been so appalled 
by the Japanese-ness of Ernest and Stuart; had none of these qualities been of 
importance to him—then he might have become very much interested in Japan. 

The reason was that Adams had been completely immersed in medieval 
civilization (he had taught medieval history at Harvard) and the medieval 
mind: an interest which was later to create Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. 
He was particularly interested in the 12th Century, that period where medieval 
order was first invaded by the new chaos we now call the Renaissance. What 
most interested him was the period of transition, the old giving way to the 
new; though he did not approve of the late additions to Chartres, they dilated 
his interest. 

The tragedy of Adams’ position in Japan was that, in 1886, he was offered 
a ringside seat at a precisely similar spectacle; he was given the opportunity 
of studying in active reality what he, as a historian, was able only to visualize. 
Though the parallels between 19th-Century Japan and 12th-Century France 
were by no means precise, it was the implications of an economic and aesthetic 
revolution which interested Adams, and it was these which were visible in 
1886. The tragedy was that Adams was blind to them. 

Japan was coming to terms with the West and this process, still con- 
tinuing, assumed spectacular proportions during the middle years of the Meiji 
Period. Though the “era of enlightenment” which had extended the twenty 
years from 1868 was coming to an end—the first fine flush of enthusiasm for 
the West producing a conservative reaction—foreigners and foreign ways were 
still enthusiastically accepted. 

The wealthier Japanese wore Western clothes (shoes, hats, trousers, frock 
coats; sometimes in interesting combination with hakama, geta, and haori) 
and were also assimilating foreign ideas at a somewhat slower rate if in equally 
haphazard fashion. Jules Verne was known, Bulwer-Lytton’s Kenelm Chillingly 
had appeared in Japanese trans/ation the year before Adams’ visit, and Herbert 
Spencer was just around the corner. It was a bit like the Italian rediscovery 
of Greece and Rome. 

Even these superficialitics Adams might have noticed if he had not been 
so intent on amusing himself and shopping for the right things; for bronzes 
and cloisonné were as right in 1886 as Korean pottery and artsy-craftsy mingei 
articles are now. Had he, for example, shown the slightest interest in the 
contemporary print (to do which he would have had to stand «a. to Fenollosa) 
he would have noticed that something extraordinary was going on. Hokusai 
had done traditional hanga showing surveyors at work; Hiroshige had done a 
railway station scene; Sadahide had done a triptych of foreign ships unload- 
ing. Adams was later to devote considerable attention to the implications of 
Renaissance additions to Chartres, but the aesthetic implications of Japan's 
recently acquired Western veneer did not interest him. 
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Had they, Adams would have sided with Fenollosa, just as he later sided 
with the medieval; the modern West was to him just as destructive as the 12th- 
Century Renaissance. Even so, he would have had ample opportunity to identify 
with the old. Two classical masters, H6gai Kano and Hashimoto Gahé, unable 
to adapt, had suffered the indignity of seeing their works sold on the street 
for little or nothing. Buddhist images were being burned for fuel, and ancient 
edifice after ancient edifice was being torn down. The first Japanese prints to 
come to the attention of Europe were discovered servings as packing for modern 
Osaka glassware—a story false in detail] but not in spirit. 

The Meiji attitude swept everything before it (an extreme perhaps pre- 
ferable to that now current where anyone over the age of seventy-five risks 
becoming a Living National Treasure) and Adams could have become as 
concerned as Fenollosa over the resultant destruction. Even in 1886, the Virgin 
came before the Dynamo. 

To be sure, Adams was not entirely unaware of what was going on. He 
“had begun to fear that Japan was spoiled by Europe,” and had noted that 
“at Tokio even the coolies wear something resembling a garment, and the 
sexes are obliged to bathe apart.” Yet, when taken to the baths at Yumoto 
and treated to a glimpse of mixed-bathing, Adams looked about and “took no 
further interest in the proceedings. ..I still regard them as primitive.” Later: 
“I was a bit aghast when one young woman called my attention to a temple 
as a remains of phallic worship; but what can one do? Phallic worship is as 
universal here as that of trees, stones, and the sun. I come across shrines of 
phallic symbols in my walks, as though I were an ancient Greek. One cannot 
quite ignore the foundations of societv....” 

Though it must be said that Adams did ignore them fairly successfully. 
One can just see him in the woods around Nikko, lips perhaps virtuously 
pursed, casting a quick if not furtive glance at some phallic remain, the 
gaze soon returning to his opened Murray, the thought occurring that primitive 
Greece must have been a bit like this, this thought leading back to pleasant 
conclusions that the Japanese were playful children of nature, attuned to the 
elements, and the consoling corollary that he—Adams—was not. 

The paradox of his “fearing” that Japan had been spoiled and then 
regarding it as “primitive” because it was not is one often found in 19th- 
Century travelers. It implies a certain scandalized appreciation, a certain long- 
ing for Arcadian simplicity and a definite reaction against this very longing. 
It is behind the noble-savage concept and is the ultimate in condescension. 

Adam’s official attitude toward Japan—codified in later years—shared 
some of the elements of the Rousseauan ideal. The few times that he men- 
tioned the country he substituted what he might have learned from his visit 
with what he already thought before he came. In the Education he is speak- 
ing of the people looking at the figure that St. Gaudens did as a memorial 
for his wife: “...the interest of the figure was not in its meaning, but in the 
repose of the observer. As Adams sat there, numbers of people came, for the 
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figure seemed to have become a tourist fashion, and all wanted to know its 
meaning....None felt what would have been nursery-instinct to a Hindu baby 
or a Japanese jinricksha-runner [: that] like all great artists, St. Gaudens held 
up the mirror and no more.” Jinricksha-runner, indeed! 

One will notice the difference: confronted with a real, live ricksha-puller 
Adams pictures him as a maniac, laughing while running at full speed and 
immolating infant children; in the writer’s study in Washington the runner 
has been given the sensibilities of Adams himself. 

Adams, however, is merely subscribing to a fallacy as popular then as 
now: that a “primitive” people are necessarily abounding in spiritual treasure. 
The “wise saws” gratuitously given the more aged of Georgia and Arkansas by 
such 19th-Century intellectuals as Joel Chandler Harris; the “folk wisdom” 
inherent in the characters of Caldwell and Steinbeck; the aesthetic profundity 
of most children in contemporary novels—all are cut from the same cloth as is 
the extreme sensibility of Adams’ Hindu baby. 

This has given rise to a number of myths about Japan to which Adams 
would have eventually subscribed and which are currently endorsed by any 
number of enthusiasts. Among these pleasant fables are the stock figures of 
the poor college student who saves his small change and goes without so that 
he may enjoy the Kabuki (and/or the Noh); the smart and up-to-date young 
lady who rushes home from office every evening to refresh and spiritualize 
herself in the intricacies of cha-no-you -and ikebana; and—my particular 
favorite—the humble farmer in the field who ceases his noble labors for an 
instant to jot down a haiku. 

Which is not to say that aesthetic sensibility does not exist in the 
country; but it does not exist where most foreigners have agreed to find it. 
Kipling—in the country three weeks to Adams’ three months—was much 
quicker. In his very first letter he noticed the way that Japanese carpenters 
have with wood, and quite properly admired it for what it is—aesthetic sensibi- 
lity. But Adams never watched a stone-mason, never saw a potter, and hence 
failed to realize that though nature remains very close to Japan, though 
sensitiveness to beauty is a very real part of the national character, it is never 
found where a foreigner would expect to look for it. 

Nor does this imply that many of Adams’ observations are invalid. What 
he had to say about meaningless laughter and the smell remains apt—for what- 
ever it is worth. Somewhat more felicitous are descriptions of Kyoto, “a sort 
of Japanese Granada,” and Nikko, “an Egypt in lacquer and green.” And much 
of his condemnation strikes one as just: of his Kyoto geisha party he 
said: “for an exhibition of mechanical childishness I have seen nothing to 
equal it...” Most of the time, however, his attitude toward the inhabitants 


of this strange strange, wee land he was visiting, was that shown, in less marked 
degree, in Italy and Africa, and was again to be shown in the South Seas: “...I 


cannot conquer a feeling that Japs are monkeys, and the women very badly 
made monkeys... .” 
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Consequently—Uncle Henry at the menagerie—he laughed and laughed 
and laughed. Had the Japanese known of his attitude (and there is no reason 
to suppose that they did) they would have been most upset. The fact that 
Tokyo was “spoiled by Europe” was due almost entirely to the Japanese fear 
of foreign ridicule; the need for approval being felt so strongly that the dread 
of laughter from abroad became extreme. From 1870 onward there had been 
crusades to put trousers on the laborers and uproot those same phallic emblems 
which impressed Adams as being the foundations of society; and “You Must 
Not Be Laughed At By Foreigners” had become an urban if not national 
slogan. Adams’ continual snickerings would have been most upsetting. 

But they never knew for, if Japan made no rea! impression on Adams, 
he—in turn—made absolutely no impression upon it. He was not yet famous 
and he declined all offers of native hospitality. “I have not presented my 
Japanese letters of introduction, as I found it would imply a course of enter- 
tainment which I would rather avoid. Tokio is an impossible sort of place 
for seeing anyone. It is a bunch of towns...so that one goes five miles or so 
to make a call....” 

From Nikko he wrote: “I have delivered only one of Mr. Kuki’s letters, 
and shall deliver no more, as it would be mere form....I did not care to be 
entertained en diplomate, and to be entertained 4 la Japonaise would be too 
much for my stomach....” And later: La Farge “is persecuted by letters of 
introduction, and I...pass all my time trying to escape hospitality. At last 
I understand the duties of life. Never be hospitable to a traveller. He is only 
happy in freedom. Damn him and let him go.” 

Adams, of course, is absolutely right. Nothing is more depressing than 
a rigidly drawn-up schedule of fun and games—a hospitable pastime at which 
the Japanese are past masters. Yet, at the same time, it is through people 
like Adams’ Mr. Kuki (Ryuichi by name, whom Adams perhaps did not know 
was Administrator of Fine Arts and Curator of the Imperial Household 
Museum) that one must go if, knowing not a word of the language, one is to 
learn anything about the country. By all means ask a travel bureau to make 
an itinerary; by all means ride the sightseeing buses: then damn them and 
escape as soon as you can. 

Adams, however, was simply bored by Mr. Kuki, and though terribly 
amused and laughing constantly, was equally bored by Japan. Since boredom— 
without exception—is due to a deficiency in those feeling this emotion, and 
since Adams was emotionally depressed during the Japan stay, we may feel 
the loss to have been entirely his own. 

Yet this, unfortunately, is not so. One of the few men to have really 
comprehended the medieval mind, Adams was Japan’s only early traveller who 
might have really understood what was going on. The country was in full 
stride between the medieval and the modern, and had he taken an interest, had 
he dropped the pose, we might have had an Asiatic Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres. But he did not and we do not. 
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EGINNING on June 20 this year, a four-day seminar on the Japanese 
B film was held at Kiel University in Germany. It was attended by 150 
students of the cinema from universities and institutions for cinematic 
research all over Europe, and lectures were given by, among others, the noted 
historian of the cinema Georges Sadoul and John Gillett of the British Film 
Institute. 
On this occasion, 13 Japanese films were shown. The choice, which 
is given below, was a very interesting one: 

1. Nippon. A silent film made by the Shéchiku Company and now in the 
collection of the French Cinemathéque, it was put together by Germany's 
Karl Koch in collaboration with Kawakita Nagamasa, using two Japanese 
films, Kaité Shamimaro and Daitokai Rddohen. It was first released in 
Germany in 1928. 

2. Noh. This film, in the possession of the French Cinemathéque, is a 
documentary version of the Noh play Aoi-no-uwe (The Lady Aoi). 

3. The Lower Depths (Donzoko). A 1957 film directed by Kurosawa Akira. 

4. A History of the Development of the Japanese Film. Made by the Shé- 
chiku Company. 

5. Wild Geese (Gan). A 1957 film directed by Toyoda Shiré. 

6. Crossroads (Jijiro). A 1928 film directed by Kinugasa Teinosuke, now in 
the possession of the Cinemathéque Suisse. 

7. Where Chimneys Are Seen (Entotsu no Mieru Basho). A 1953 film, 
directed by Gosho Heinosuke, in the collection of the British Film 
Institute. 

8. Living (Ikiru). A 1952 film directed by Kurosawa Akira. 

9. Seven Samurai (Shichinin no Samurai). A 1954 film, also by Kurosawa 
Akira. 

10. Children of the Atom Bomb (Gembaku no Ko). A 1952 film directed by 
Shind6 Kaneto. 

li. The Men Who Tread on the Tiger's Tail (Tora no O wo Fumu Otoko- 
tachi). A 1954 film directed by Kurosawa Akira. 

12. Drunken Angels (Yoidore Tenshi). A 1948 Kurosawa film. 

13. The Idiot (Hakuchi). A 1951 Kurosawa film. 
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This seminar seems to have created quite an impression, and the July 
8 edition of the French weekly Arts devoted the whole of its space, under the 
heading “Japan, the Most Prolific Film Country in the World,” to a discussion 
of the Japanese film past and present, its representative directors, individual 
works and the types of audiences they attract. 

It has taken the Japanese film eight years to get a seminar devoted to 
itseif at a European university. The work that first awakened Europe to the 
existence of the Japanese film was Kurosawa Akira’s Rashémon, which won 
the Grand Prix at the Venice Film Festival in 1951. Following this, in 1952, 
the Yoshimura Kimisaburé film Tale of Genji (Genji Monogatari) won the 
prize for photography at Cannes. In 1953 at Berlin, Gosho Heinosuke’s Where 
Chimneys Are Seen won a prize and in 1954 Kinugasa’s Gate of Hell (Jigoku- 
mon) won a Grand Prix at Cannes. In the same year, both Mizoguchi Kenji’s 
Ugetsu Monogatari and Kurosawa’s Seven Samurai won Silver Lions at Venice. 
Also in 1954, Kurosawa’s Living took a Silver Bear at Berlin. In 1956, further 
prizes were won at Karlovy Vary by Imai Tadashi’s Darkness at Noon (Mahiru 
no Ankoku), and at Venice by Ichikawa Kon’s The Burmese Harp (Biruma no 
Tategoto). At Cannes in 1957, the prize for a romantic documentary was won by 
White Ranges (Shiroi Sammyaku) and at Karlovy Vary a prize was awarded 
Uchida Tomu’s The Man Called Demon (Muhd Ichidai) for its scenario. In 1958, 
Inagaki Hiroshi’s Rickshaw Man (Muhdmatsu no Issh6) won the Grand Prix 
at Venice, Ieki Miyoji’s Stepchildren (Ibo Kyddai) won the Grand Prix at 
Karlovy Vary, and Imai Tadashi’s Pure Love (Jun’ai Monogatari) won the 
Director's Award at Berlin. This year, 1959, prizes have already been won 
at Cannes by Kinugasa’s White Heron (Shirasagi) and in Czechoslovakia by 
Shindd’s The “Lucky Dragon V” (Daigo Fukuryi Maru). 

During the past eight years, Japanese films have won over 60 prizes 
in all at various foreign film festivals. The role that such foreign festivals 
have played in furthering the cause of Japanese films abroad is, in fact, ex- 
tremely great. 

At these foreign festivals, some five or six hundred film journalists have 
gathered from countries all over the world. The majority of them have been 
converted into ardent eulogists of the Japanese film. At the suggestion of a 
British film critic, a three-month season of Japanese films was held at the 
National Film Theatre in London from the end of October, 1957, into January, 
1958. During this period 15 films were shown. 

Following this, a “Kurosawa Week” was held in Paris in January, 1958, 
under the sponsorship of Cinemathéque, at which nine of this director's works 
were given their first showings in France. 

At the Venice Film Festival in the same year, five early works of the 
late Mizoguchi Kenji were shown in his memory. This was followed in the 
autumn by a “Mizoguchi Week” in Paris, sponsored by Cinemathéque, at 
which the five works shown at Venice were supplemented with Ugetsu Mono- 
gatart, A Tale from Chikamatsu (Chikamatsu Monogatari), Red-Light District 
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(Akasen Chitai) and The Princess Yang (YOkihi). His individual style, utterly 
Japanese and abounding in poetic feeling, seems completely to have captivated 
the French. 

Cahiers du Cinéma, one of the leading journals of film criticism in 
France, and the weekly Arts embarked on almost fanatical eulogies of Mizo- 
guchi. This naturally led to discussion of the respective merits of Mizoguchi 
and of Kurosawa, whom they had got to know first. One impassioned critic 
was so zealous in his praises of Mizoguchi that he was driven to abusing 
Kurosawa to drive home his point. 

Just when the fur was flying thickest and fastest between the film critics 
championing the two rival directors, André Bazin, editor of the Cahiers du 
Cinéma, attempted to mediate from his sickbed. His article “Kurosawa versus 
Mizoguchi” proved to be the last product of this excellent critic’s pen, and he 
left this world still in his thirties. 

Eventually, the movie-house operators began to act on what the critics 
wrote. The Studio d’Etoile near the Arc de Triomphe, though operating half 
on Japanese capital, suffered from bad management and had long been in the 
doldrums, showing only third-rate films. In the end, however, it was driven 
by popular opinion into venturing on showing Ugetsu Monogatari. Sure 
enough, it was a success, and had a long run of ten weeks. 

The cinema’s next venture was The Princess Yang, also by Mizoguchi. 
This has been officially acclaimed by the critics as “the most beautiful work 
of all the films showing in Paris,” and at the time of writing (early August) 
was already in its fifth week. 

In London, the liaison between critics and public is not so close as in 
Paris. Kurosawa’s The Castle of the Spiders Web (Kumonosu-j6), shown 
at the opening ceremony of the National Film Theatre in the presence of 
Princess Margaret, was subsequently given a run at the Curzon, one of 
London’s leading cinemas. Its box-office showing, however, was poor in the 
extreme. 

This year, Rickshaw Man was put on at the same Curzon Cinema, but 
despite good press write-ups it also made a poor showing. Undaunted, the 
Curzon followed it up with Living, but here again the eulogies of the British 
critics proved of no avail. The heat-wave and the printers’ strike may have 
had some effect, of course. The Londoner, though, is typical of the horse 
that will not drink though led to the water, and he can be expected to start 
reacting just when the other side has given up hope. 

One film that did well in London was Mizoguchi’s Red-Light District, 
which had a run of half a year. It was put on, however, on a double bill 
together with a nude film, and shown at the local cinemas more or less for its 
sensational value. This being so, it can hardly be called a success for the 
Japanese film. 

In Italy, as might be expected of the home of the Venice Festival, 
Japanese films have been a success both artistically and commercially. Not 
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only films which won prizes at Venice, such as Rashdmon, Seven Samurai, 
Rickshaw Man and The Burmese Harp, but even films starring Ishihara 
Yijir6—“Yii-chan,” the idol of Japanese bobby-soxers—have been imported 
and have attracted large audiences. The latter have, in fact, become a sub- 
stitute for American action movies, which have decreased in number lately. 
Italy is notorious for its partiality to dubbing, and one imagines that Yi-chan 
and John Wayne are much of a muchness once they are both made to talk 
Italian. 

In Germany, the Japanese Film Fair held in Berlin and Munich in 
March this year proved a success, and a lively interest has been aroused. 
Apparently, however, this ‘s aimed not so much at the import of Japanese 
films as at the making of joint German-Japanese films. A number of different 
plans and scripts have been suggested by the various film companies, but 
nothing especially interesting has turned up so far. Early next year, the 
celebrated skier Toni Sailer is due to come to Japan to make a joint German- 
Japanese film with the Shéchiku Company. If this is a success, it will probably 
be followed by a succession of similar ventures. 

In other countries also, such as Belgium, Holland, the Scandinavian 
countries, Spain and Finland, Japanese films have already had a succés 
d’estime, and are now coming to be shown here and there on a commercial 
basis. It shows an interesting new trend that the spread of the Japanese film 
to these countries has in each case been brought to the stage of business talks 
through the good offices of critics who had attended the various film festivals. 

Cinema owners and film distributors in the countries concerned have 
begun to lose confidence in their own ability to judge correctly the new and 
vigorous influx of films into the film festivals. Instead, they are coming to 
rely on the judgment of the young and intellectual newspaper film critics 
who attend the festivals. As a result, Japanese films to which these critics 
have given their support have, one after the other, evolved from festival 
entries into trade goods. 

Along with this rising interest in Japanese movies abroad, there has 
been an increase in the number of suggestions for joint productions similar 
to the German-Japanese venture mentioned above. The foreign producer's 
confidence in Japanese film production staffs and his respect for their technique 
combine with low production costs to make Japan seem to him a veritable 
film-maker’s paradise. Already there have been a host of applications from 
Britain, from France, and from Italy. It will be interesting to see which ones 
are accepted and which rejected. 

The best of the films so far made jointly with Western countries—and 
they could be counted on the fingers of one hand—is Hiroshima Mon Amour, 
which won a special prize this year at Cannes. This is neither a travel film 
nor one of the unusual run of “international romances,” but a completely 
new type of film, steeped in the poignant emotions of love yet having at its 
core the problems of war and the atomic bomb. It is interesting that such 
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a new type of cinematic art, freed from the conventions of the previous joint 
production—freed, in fact, from previous methods of film-making as such— 
should have been made in Japan by Alain Resnais, a young French director. 

Alain Resnais is one of the group referred to as the nouvelle vague. 
Along with Claude Chabrol, who won a Grand Prix at Berlin this year for 
his Les Cousins, and Francois Trouffaut, who took the Director’s Prize at 
Cannes with his “Adults Don’t Understand,” he is one of the brightest hopes 
for the future of the French film. 

It is also interesting that all three were originally critics, and with the 
exception of Resnais, who was already known as a maker of documentaries, 
had undergone almost no training as directors. “I consider it fortunate,” says 
Trouffaut, who formerly wrote for Arts, “that I had no experience as an assistant 
director. I got my knowledge of the film, not at the feet of one famous 
master, but by seeing for myself the classics old and new, from far and wide, 
in the Cinemathéque collection.” 

Chabrol was one of those responsible for Cahiers du Cinéma. He, 
Trouffaut and Resnais alike are all ardent admirers of the Japanese film. It 
is, sad to say, too late for them to meet Mizoguchi, but all are eager for the 
chance to meet Kurosawa. 

Their works are, in a sense, literature presented in cinematic terms, and 
their style reminds one of naturalist literature, or of the “I-novel” so popular 
in Japan. Am I just biased, ridiculously partial to my own country, in seeing 
in this an influence of the Japanese film? Perhaps so, but it still seems to me 
that, just as one detects the ukiyo-e in Gogh, so one can detect the Japanese 
cinematic style in the works of these young French directors. 
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Two Poems 


by 


Kakinomoto Hitomaro 


On Parting From His Wife to Go to the Capital 


(Man’yoshi, Nos. 135-37) 


It was by the Sea of Iwami 

Where the lithesome kelp bends gracefully 
In the waters off Cape Kara, 

A land remote as the speech of far Cathay— 
Yes, there where the seaweed grows, 

Clinging to rocks fathoms beneath the waves, 
And where on the stony strand 

The seaweed glows like polished gems. 
My young wife dwells there, 

Who like seaweed bent to the current of love, 
The girl who slept beside me 

Soft and lithesome as the gem-like water plants. 
Now those nights seem few 

When we held each other close in sleep. 


We parted unwillingly, 
Clinging to each other like ivy creepers; 
My heart ached and swelled 
Against the ribs that would hold it, 
And when my yearning drew me 
To pause, look back, and see her once again 
Waving her sleeves in farewell, 
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They were already taken from my sight, 
Hidden by the leaves 

Falling like a curtain in their yellow whirl 
At the crest of Mount Watari, 

A crest like a wave’s that bears a ship away. 


Although I longed for her— 

As for the voyaging moon when it glides 
Into a rift of clouds 

That swallow it up on Mount Yakami, where, 
They say, wives withdraw alone— 

I took my lonely way, watching the sun 
Coursing through the sky 

Till it sank behind the mountains. 
Though I always thought 

Myself a man with a warrior’s heart, 
I found that my sleeves— 

Wide as they were, like our bed-clothes— 

Were all soaked through with tears. 


Envoys 


My gray-white horse 
Has carried me at so swift a pace 

That I have left behind 
The place where my beloved dwells 
Beneath the cloudland of the distant sky. 


O you yellow leaves 
That whirl upon the autumn slopes— 

If only for a moment, 
Lift the fluttering curtain of your fall 
That I may see where my beloved dwells. 
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On the Death of His Wife 
(Man’yoshi, Nos. 210-12) 


In the days now gone, 

When my beloved wife still lived, 
I would take her hand 

And we would stroll to look together 
At the spreading elms 

On the embankment at the pool’s edge 
Not far from our gate; 

But though she was my dearest wife 
And my love throve 

Like those trees whose green young leaves 
Flourish in the spring 

Upon the countless spreading branches, 
And though she was 

The dearest comfort of my heart, 
Not even she was one 

Above the laws of human life. 


And so one morning 

She went away like a soaring bird, 
Her body wrapped 

In a sacred hempen scarf of white, 
To a desolate moor 

Where dawn breaks over the lonely wilds 
And shimmers in the air— 

She rose and quickly went in hiding, 
Like the dying sun. 


Since then our luckless child, 
The baby left behind 
By my beloved as her keepsake, 
Cries and begs for milk, 
But I have nothing that will fill its needs— 
I only do my best, 
A man and clumsy at such things; 
I clasp it in my arms 
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And take it to the room we shared, 
My dear wife and I, 

Placing our pillows side by side, 
Lying close together... . 


I live through the endless sorrow 
Of my weary days 

And sigh in misery till dawn breaks 
On my sleepless nights. 

Yet deeply though I mourn for her 
There is no relief, 

Since as much as I yearn to have her, 
She is never to be found. 


Some neighbors have brought me news 
That my dear wife 

Has been seen among the Hakai hills, 
Whose rocky slopes 

Rise steeply, like great-winged birds. 
I set forth at once 

On the tortuous path among the boulders, 
Straining on my way. 

But though I thought my wife still lived, 
I cannot find her— 

Nor even catch the faintest glimpse of her, 

Like the soft glow of light on pearls. 


Envoys 


Autumn comes again 
And the night-shining moon returns 

As in the year now past, 
But my dear wife who watched it by my side 
Grows ever distant with the flow of years. 


I came homeward 
Stumbling blankly down the rocky path 
From the hills of Hikite, 
For I have left my beloved in her grave, 
And there is no longer life in me. 


Translated by Earl Miner and Robert H. Brower 
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ABOUT HITOMARO AND THE POEMS 


Nothing is known of Hitomaro except what can be learned from the 
Man’yéshi. He appears to have been a courtier of lower rank who went to 
Iwami in the Imperial service, returned to the capital, probably took other trips 
and died, some think, back in Iwami. The Man’yéshi has two poems on 
parting from his wife and two on her death (the ones here are the second in 
each case), but the differing circumstances described in each indicate that 
two or more wives may be meant in the four poems. Since “marriage” was a 
relation of mutual consent in 7th- and 8th-Century Japan, there is little cause 
for surprise in this. Or, it may be that the women involved were simply 
those with whom he had formed attachments—the word he uses to designate 
them is imo, “younger sister,” “beloved,” or also “wife.” There is indeed yet 
another possibility, that the events have nothing to do with Hitomaro: that 
they are fictional for poems in accepted genres, or that the poems celebrate 
events in the lives of others. 

So difficult is it to infer biography from poetry. But there can be 
no question of Hitomaro’s genius as a poet. The rich yet highly unified 
imagery, the brilliant structural development, the complex harmony of tone, 
and the artistic integrity are evident here as elsewhere in his poetry. In the 
poem on parting, for example, the first section is unified with sea imagery 
to identify Iwami and to represent the wife; the second uses land imagery 
progressively rising from ground to trees to mountains to convey the parting; 
and the third employs celestial imagery to suggest the passage of time and 
travel. The first envoy recalls the whole course of the trip and the second 
shows the vain effort to abolish the distance between the traveler and his 
wife. The poem on the death of the wife begins by recreating the happy 
past, tells of her death in the second section, anc brings us to the circumstances 
of the present in the third and fourth sections. Tie fifth raises vain hope 
and soon dissolves it. The first envoy returns to the lonely present and 
recalls the walks together at the beginning of the poera; the second recalls 
the fruitless search at the end of the poem and conciudes with his present 
misery and a typical touch of Hitomaro’s in the quiet irony—the husband is 
now as lifeless, in another sense, as the wife. For ell of the biographical 
problems, in the splendid art and human warmth of these poems we can 
see the handiwork of one of the greatest, perhaps the very greatest, of Japa- 
nese poets. 
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“Southern Barbarian” Screens 


Okada Akio 


N 1543 three Portuguese sailors landed on the island of Tanegashima and 
thereby became the first Europeans ever to set foot on Japanese soil. This 
event marked the beginning of relations between Japan and Europe, and 

Europeans, therefore, spoke of it as the “discovery of Japan.” “Discovery,” 
however, was hardly the proper word since Japan at that time already had a 
recorded history stretching back at least ten centuries. 

Nor did the Japanese of the 16th Century consider themselves to 
have been “discovered.” ' Far from it! To their way of thinking they had 
had the fortune, good or bad, of coming into contact with a strange race of 
people on whom no one had ever laid eyes before. The Europeans, when 
questioned, replied that they had come from India, and though India was 
known in Japan as the birthplace of the Buddha, it was regarded as little 
more than a mythical kingdom somewhere near the western edge of the earth. 
The Portuguese were telling the truth, for they had actually come from Goa, 
their nation’s base for trade and religious proselytizing in the East, but their 
inability to convey to their hosts that their homeland was still farther away 
led to their being called “Indians” (Tenjiku-jin) and “Southern Barbarians” 
(Namban-jin). 

This latter term, which was of Chinese origin, had been used for 
centuries to describe the peoples who lived south of China, and since the 
Portuguese had come from the south, they seemed to fall into this category. 
Accordingly, the Japanese called their ships “Southern Barbarian Ships,” their 
Christian faith the “Southern Barbarian Religion,” their churches “Southern 
Barbarian Temples,” their medical techniques “Southern Barbarian Medicine,” 
their soft, wide-brimmed hats “Southern Barbarian Hats,” their armor “South- 
ern Barbarian Fittings,” their wines “Southern Barbarian Liquor,” and so on. 
For a time corn was described as “Southern Barbarian Millet,” and red pepper 
as “Southern Barbarian Hot Spice,” but both of these foods later came to be 
known by names implying a Chinese origin. It is not certain that either item 
was introduced by the Portuguese, but both arrived in Japan from abroad 
sometime around the 17th Century. 
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“SOUTHERN BARBARIAN” SCREENS 


One would suppose from the above that “Southern Barbarian Pictures” 
were pictures brought by the Portuguese, but in reality the term is applied to 
paintings of Europeans made by Japanese artists, and particularly to a group 
of large and beautiful screen paintings of this type. More than sixty of these 
exist today, and it is clear that they were produced in fair quantities. They 
occupy a very special place in the history of Japanese art. 

The Portuguese arrived in Japan during an era of great change. During 
the 16th Century the conquests of Oda Nobunaga and Toyotomi Hide- 
yoshi put an end to a long period of civil war and laid the foundation for 
the unified rule that was to be established in the 17th Century by Toku- 
gawa Ieyasu. The return of peace led not only to great developments 
in production and internal commerce, but to a general expansion of overseas 
trade. In the growing cities there emerged an important new class of 
merchants and artisans, whose exuberant tastes are evident in the art and 
culture of the period. In the field of painting, many artists turned from the 
lofty black-and-white ink monochrome of the 14th and 15th centuries to 
more decorative styles, one of which was a type of genre painting dealing for 
the most part with the labors and pleasures of the rising commoners. Like 
the new age itself, these paintings were fresh and cheerful; their colors were 
rich, and they often glittered with gold or silver. They represent the budding 
of a new urban culture which was to assume its classic form in the Tokugawa 
Period, and from the art historian’s viewpoint they may be considered the 
ancestors of the well-known ukiyo-e. Though many of the “Southern Barbarian” 
screens have elements adopted from Western art, they belong essentially to 
this new class of genre paintings. 

The screens are by no means all alike, but among them there are many 
which are composed roughly in the following way (Plate II). The left half 
shows a harbor in which a European ship lies at anchor. As a rule it is a 
large sailing vessel painted black (the Japanese of the period often referred 
to the foreign vessels as “black ships”). A number of Europeans are standing 
or sitting on the deck, or, in some cases, carrying on transactions with Japanese 
merchants, who have brought along scales for weighing silk. In one screen 
sailors are working at the top of the mast. Alongside the gunwale there is a 
sampan receiving goods, and on the shore goods from the ship are being stacked 
up in piles. 

The right half of the screen is organized around a Christian church, in 
which priests in bright robes are performing services. In front is a group 
of Japanese believers saying their prayers. The church building is to all 
intents and purposes in the same style as Japanese Buddhist temples, except 
that the altar is arranged in Catholic fashion. In some paintings, there is a 
separate room where a priest is seated on a chair reading a book. As in 
Buddhist temples, the floor of the room is covered with tatami (straw mats). In 
a screen owned by the Imperial Household, ten European missionaries are 
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Plate II ‘Southern Barbarian” Screen in the posses- 
sion of the Imperial Family (see text). 
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Plate Ill 


“Southern Barbarian’’ Screen showing a 


scene from life in Europe (section). 

This screen is similarly aimed at popularizing 
Christianity; its various panels depict the 
spreading of the Gospel and the different forms 
of heavenly and earthly love. (Owned by 
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gathered before the picture of a saint, which is hanging on a wall. 

The harbor scene and the church scene are linked by a section in which 
priests are conferring with officials from the ship. The officials, followed by 
a large number of subordinates, have arrived with gifts for the church, and 
priests have come out to the gate to meet them. Nearby there is a row of 
shops, and from their windows and doors, Japanese women are peering out at 
the Europeans. 

While the above description applies to a large number of the screens, 
others have different subjects. One shows a group of Europeans dancing in 
a circle, while another depicts them watching a horse race, and still another 
has them resting in chairs. At times the artists painted what they had actually 
seen, as in the case of a screen in which Europeans are examining materials 
in a Japanese store, but at others they drew on their imagination and attempted 
to show the Europeans in their own countries—for example, a foreign ship 
leaving its native harbor. Whatever the subject, pictures of this type appear 
to have been popular among both the dominant warrior class and the nouveau- 
riche townspeople, for aside from the screens, they are also found on sword 
hilts, saddles, ammunition pouches, candlesticks, dishes, and lacquer boxes 
dating from this period. 


SHIPS AND CHURCHES 


The Japanese painters of “Southern Barbarian” screens were on the whole 
very careful to depict the ships, churches, and clothing of the Europeans 
accurately, no doubt because the Japanese public was curious to know exactly 
how the strangers and their possessions looked. The ship in the typical picture 
is a Portuguese nau (English: carack), a large vessel of a type that frequently 
appeared in Nagasaki and the other ports of Kyiishi around this time. In 
some cases the artist abbreviated or distorted the ship, but in the more painstak- 
ing reproductions it looks very much as it does in contemporary Portuguese 
prints. The typical church, on the other hand, was very Japanese in ap- 
pearance. It was built of wood, roofed with tiles, and furnished on the inside 
with tatami and sliding paper doors. In most instances, the building 
might well have been a Buddhist temple or a Shint6 shrine with the altar 
changed to suit Christian needs. That the Christian missionaries actually 
carried on their activities in such edifices is evident from their own writings. 
Around the time of Oda Nobunaga, a painter named Kano Motohide included 
a picture of a Christian church (Plate IV) in a series of fan-face paintings 
showing well-known places in Kyoto, and a missionary of the period left a 
detailed description of the building, which tallies with the painting. Like the 
churches in the screens, this one was a two-storied building (in Japanese it 
would be classed as having three stories, since there are three distinct levels 
on the exterior), in which both floors were covered with tatami. There are 
several variations in the churches shown in the screens; in some, one sees only 
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a sanctuary, while in others there are additional rooms or corridors. Occa- 
sionally the churchyard is surrounded by a wall and a moat. 

The clothing of the priests in these paintings varies with the order to 
which they belonged. Most of them wear long black Jesuit robes, since in 
the forty years that followed the introduction of Christianity by St. Francis 
Xavier in 1549 the Jesuits were the only missionaries in Japan. Eventually 
the Spanish Franciscans, Dominicans, and Augustinians arrived from Manila, 
but the latter two orders did not begin their activities in Japan until the 17th 
Century and the appearance of their priests in a screen indicates that the screen 
cannot date from an earlier time. 

The manners and customs of the European visitors are revealed in 
great detail in the screens. Their clothing was not the clothing of Portugal, 
but rather a special garb worn by the colonists of East India, and since few 
records or pictures of this exist even in Portugal today, the screens furnish 
about the only information we have concerning it. The Portuguese shown have 
in many ways adopted the life of the East. Often they walk under parasols 
held by Indian servants, and the chairs they sit in, as well as the palanquins 
they ride in, are of East Indian style. 

In one scene, barefoot Indian slaves are carrying a tiger in a cage, 
doubtless a sight that the artist saw with his own eyes, but also one that might 
well have been seen in India in those times. 

It is difficult to locate the scenes shown in the “Southern Barbarian” 
screens. It would be logical to suppose that at least some of them show Naga- 
saki, where most of the Portuguese ships actually visited, but some of the 
sights portrayed suggest the city of Sakai, near present-day Osaka. Sakai was 
at the time a busy trading port, but no Portuguese ship is known to have 
called there. The churches in the pictures offer no help in this respect, since 
they, too, are unlocatable. Much research remains to be done on this problem, 
but it seems likely that the artists were interested primarily in displaying the 
curiosities of the exotic people, ships, and churches and that even when they 
used an actual city as the background—and Nagasaki seems to have been the 
most frequent choice—they rearranged it to suit their compositional needs. It is 
quite possible, after all, that an artist of Sakai might paint a Portuguese 
ship into Sakai’s harbor, whether one had ever actually been there or not. 


IMAGINARY SCENES 


A sixfold screen in the Kobe Museum of Art furnishes an excellent 
example of the flights of imagination in which painters of “Southern Barbarian” 
pictures sometimes indulged. The left half of the painting is of the ordinary 
type, with a ship in port, a church, and a parade of Europeans, but the right 
half attempts to show a European ship setting sail from its homeland. The 
ship itself and the priests and laymen on shore are drawn in the same fashion 
as in other paintings of this type, but the buildings on the shore (Plate V) 
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are extremely unusual. While several of them have tile roofs and resemble 
Japanese palaces or temples, others have round roofs like those of Mohammedan 
mosques, and many architectural details, such as the pillars, eave ornaments, 
and stone-paved interiors, are totally different from anything that could have 
been seen in Japan. Furthermore, the painting is dominated by bright colors 
—ted, yellow, and green—of a sort that one would not expect to find in a 
Japanese painting. The artist must have conjured up the whole sceive from 
his imagination. 

A similar painting in the collection of Mr. Yashiro Nihei contains a 
section in which a European woman is looking out from an upper story of a 
round-roofed tower with a cross on top. Nearby is a forest from which rise 
other towers, which are of the type often seen in European pictures. In general, 
however, the buildings in “Southern Barbarian” screens appear more Oriental 
than European, and though some scholars have theorized that they are based 
on actual buildings in the Portuguese colonies of Macao and Goa, it seems 
more likely on the whole that the artists were simply making a vague effort, 
using their imagination, to reproduce the scenery of India—the place from 
which the Europeans were thought to have come. This idea brings to mind 
a screen in which a European is shown riding an elephant. It is obvious from 
the painting alone that the painter had never seen an elephant, but he doubt- 
less knew that they existed in India, and he may well have modeled his work 
on a Buddhist picture in which elephants figured. It should be kept in mind 
that while Japanese of this period had no very clear-cut knowledge of India, 
they were quite familiar with it as the birthplace of the Buddha, and since 
they considered the Europeans to be Indians, they may possibly have introduced 
elements of Buddhist lore into their pictures of Europeans. 

In some paintings one sees women dressed in strange clothing, who were 
apparently intended to be Europeans. Although a number of Chinese women 
came to Japan in these times, it is reasonably certain that no European women 
did, and we may suppose that the artists who painted them were drawing solely 
on their imagination, or perhaps on Buddhist paintings in which women ap- 
pear. Certainly the women in the pictures resemble those in Buddhist art more 
than they do Chinese women. 

All in all, the Japanese painters were very accurate in dealing with 
things that they actually saw, but when they tried their hands at people, 
animals, or inanimate objects that they had not seen, they allowed themselves 
a good deal of freedom. From the aesthetic point of view, they had to try 
somehow to make the real images harmonize with the imaginary ones, and 
in this task they were successful to a remarkable degree. 


THE EUROPEANS IN OTHER SCREENS 


Aside from the “Southern Barbarian” screens, there are many screen 
paintings of the streets and sights of Kyoto in which Europeans, or people 
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dressed as Europeans, appear. At times they are having a parade, and at 
others they are dancing in groups. In a recently discovered painting of Toyo- 
tomi Hideyoshi going to view the cherry blossoms at Mt. Yoshino, one of the 
men guarding Hideyoshi’s palanquin appears to be a European, and in a 
contemporary scroll painting on the Kabuki drama, people in eet as dress 
are to be seen in the audience. 

Three hypotheses are possible concerning the wearers of the European 
dress: 

1. That they are actually Europeans (this involves assuming that a fair 
number of Europeans made their way to the Kyoto-Osaka region). 

2. That they were simply painted into the pictures either to give variety 
to the scenes or to comply with the orders of purchasers. 

3. That they were Japanese wearing European dress, and possibly masquer- 
ading for a festival of some sort. 

Any of these theories may be correct, but the last is especially interesting, 
for it appears to have indeed been fashionable among the Japanese of the time 
to dress up as Europeans. The warriors are known to have liked the Portuguese- 
style hats, and there seem to have been stores selling them in Kyoto. Capes 
of black or red wool were popular to the extent that the Portuguese word 
capa was adopted into Japanese (it has now become an ordinary word for 
“raincoat’”). The same happened with the trousers the Portuguese wore which 
were taken into Japanese everyday life along with their name, calcéo (karusan 
in Japanese). On festive occasions there were large-scale parades in which 
many of the participants masqueraded as Europeans (masquerading at festivals 
was a common practice in Japan, and in pictures of celebrations people 
dressed up as the popular gods of fortune or as armed warriors are seen along- 
side the ones in European clothing). Apparently the exotic garb was con- 
sidered to add interest and color to the festivities. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE “SOUTHERN BARBARIAN” SCREENS 


From the latter part of the 16th Century until well into the 17th, when 
the “Southern Barbarian” screens were produced, Japan was engaged in active 
relations with Europe. This period came to an abrupt close, however, when 
the Tokugawa Shogunate decided to cut off almost all trade with European 
nations and to stamp out the Christian religion within its domains. In the 
subsequent years the Government's policy was to confiscate and burn all books, 
documents, or works of art which contained suggestions of the alien religion, 
and most of the “Southern Barbarian” paintings must have come under this 
ban. Indeed, we must suppose that only a very few of them, hidden away in 
dark storehouses throughout the years of persecution, have survived. 

The very fact that more than sixty screens are known today indicates 
that they must have been extremely numerous before the persecution, and one 
is therefore tempted to ask not only who painted all these pictures, but why 
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Plaie V ‘Southern Barbarian Screen (section; see text). 
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they were painted. Unfortunately, there are no satisfactory answers to these 
questions. One reason is that only a few scholars have studied them, and 
this only in the past forty years. We are still at the stage of searching for 
examples that may still be hidden. Another difficulty is that almost none of 
the paintings are signed, and most records having to do with them have been 
destroyed. 

It can be inferred from the style of the paintings that many of them 
were produced by urban artists belonging to the powerful Kano School, the 
Tosa School, or the Sumiyoshi School. Conjectures have been put forward 
as to the names of two or three painters, but it would be no exaggeration to 
say that we know practically nothing on this subject. Thanks to the accuracy 
with which the churches and the priests’ clothing are depicted, one may suppose 
that at least some of the painters were Christian converts. 

In general, the older the screen is, the better. In the later years artists 
tended to fall back on imitation, and their work was often abbreviated and 
inaccurate. Interestingly enough, the same people begin to appear in more 
than one painting, and it seems likely that artists, in an attempt to increase 
their output, often simply recomposed old paintings to make new ones, chang- 
ing the position of the people as the composition seemed to demand. This 
brings us back to the fact that there was a large demand for these paintings 
among the rich people of the period, who included not only the feudal lords 
but the more important merchants. The purchasers were obviously attracted 
to European culture and European manners to the extent of wanting to be 
reminded of them by household ornaments, and it is quite possible that the 
traders at least considered the paintings as talismans of a sort, which would 
protect them in their dealings with Europeans or in their voyages overseas. 
In this sense, the purpose of the paintings would have been similar to that 
of Edo-Period pictures showing “treasure boats” (boats in which seven gods 
of fortune sat surrounded by treasures), which tradesmen often kept as good- 
luck pieces. 
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A Story 


Jade Gite 


Lou-lan 


Inoue Yasushi 


ONG ago, on the western frontiers of China, there was a small country 

L called Lou-lan. In about 120 or 130 B.C. the first notice was taken of 

Lou-lan, and in 77 B.C. it disappeared. Lou-lan thus had its place in 
history for a total of about fifty years. 

Lou-lan was introduced to the Chinese by the famous adventurer Chang 
Ch’ien, who had been despatched to the northwest by the Han Emperor Wu 
Ti and who, for his achievements, was honored with the title “Lord of the 
Wide Vision.” Today most of the Western Marches of China are included 
in Sinkiang Province. Two thousand years ago, however, they were a desert 
beyond the Chinese frontiers, the dwelling place of Mongols and Tartars. Only 
later, with the opening of the caravan route known as the Silk Road, did the 
Western Marches become a commercial and cultural passageway. 
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Until the time of Wu Ti, no one had been so intrepid as to set foot in 
this wilderness. No one knew how far the desert went, or what sort of people 
lived there, or what countries it contained. 

It was not from curiosity about unknown lands nor from an explorer’s 
zeal that Wu Ti despatched Chang Ch’ien to the northwest. It was to form 
an alliance with the Tocharians, a powerful people beyond the unknown 
desert, and, with them, to beat back the Hsiung-nu, who were a strong and 
persistent threat to Han China.'’ For more than fifty years, since the reign 
of Kao Tsu, the Han had been sending princesses in marriage to the Hsiung- 
nu. They had also sent tribute and permitted trade. The depredations of the 
Hsiung-nu continued nonetheless. 

Each successive emperor had his troubles with them. The Hsiung-nu 
were a nomadic people who ranged over a wide area to the north of the Han, 
from Siberia into central Asia. By nature violent and warlike, they would 
descend upon Chinese outposts whenever they saw their chance. China 
enjoyed years without famine or natural disaster, but no year went by 
without another raid by the Hsiung-nu. The Chinese had thrown all their 
men and all their horses into the fight. When Wu Ti first campaigned against 
them, his troops took a Tartar captive, who had this to say: “The Hsiung-nu 
once killed a king of the Tocharians. They use his skull as a wine cup. The 
Tocharians therefore hate the Hsiung-nu, but can do nothing by way of revenge 
because they are without allies.” Wu Ti hit upon the idea of sending an emis- 
sary to the Tocharians and forming a common front against the Hsiung-nu. 
He asked for volunteers, and Chang Ch’ien agreed to go. Setting out in 139 
B.C. with more than a hundred men who had been slaves of the Hsiung-nu, 
Chang entered the land of the Mongols and Tartars. He returned thirteen years 
later, and of the men who had set out with him only a single man accompanied 
him back. He had spent more than ten years as a prisoner of the Hsiung-nu. 
Making his escape, he had pushed on across the desert and reached the land 
of the Tocharians. On the way back he was again captured by the Hsiung-nu, 
but, taking advantage of civil strife, he escaped and finally reached home. 

In 124 B.C., he arrived at Ch’ang-an, the Han capital, and told Wu Ti 
of the lands, the peoples, and the products of the Western Marches. 

Thus Lou-lan first appeared in Chinese history, along with the other 
small countries in that desert belt: Charchan, Khotan, Karashahr, Kucha, Bugur, 
Kashgar, Yarkand, and the rest. The Han Chronicle of the Western Marches 
describes the area thus: there were originally thirty-six nations within it, but, 
through later divisions, the number at times came to more than fifty, all to the 


1. The Hsiung-nu were identical with or related to the Huns of European history. 
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west of the Hsiung-nu and south of the Wu-sun.t_ To the north and south lay 
the great T’ien-shan and K’un-lun ranges respectively, and through the center 
flowed the Tarim River. More than six thousand li? from east to west and 
more than a thousand li from north to south, the Marches joined China on 
the east at the Jade Gate and the Yang Barrier, and on the west were closed 
off by the Pamir Plateau. 

In brief, the Western Marches were what is today known as the Tarim 
Basin, surrounded on three sides by the T’ien-shan, the K’un-lun, and the 
Pamir Plateau. The Takla Makan Desert occupies the center. In the cases 
on the fringes were small city-states, each with its own customs and speech. 
Although they had been in communication with China before the reign of 
Wu Ti, it had been of a private nature. Wu Ti was the first to open state-to- 
state relations. 

As one leaves the Jade Gate and the Yang Barrier, one enters a desert 
belt. Beyond is a lake, Lop Nor, also known to the Chinese as “the briny 
marsh.” Many times the size of the present Lop Nor, it was in Wu Ti's day 
a vast, shallow, heavily-salted lake that might better have been described as a 
sea. It lay some three hundred li beyond the Jade Gate and the Yang Barrier, 
and into it flowed the Tarim, the great river of the Takla Makan Desert. 

The nearest of the small countries to China, Lou-lan, lay on the northwest 
shore. At Lou-lan the road from Han China divided, one branch veering south 
along the north slope of the K’un-lun range, the other north along the southern 
slope of the T’ien-shan. The southern road passed Charchan, Khotan, Yarkand, 
and Kashgar, and eventually led to the Tocharians. The northern road passed 
Turfan, Karashahr, Bugur, Kucha on the way to the Wu-sun and Fergana. 
Whether going to the north or to the south, the traveler from Han through the 
Western Marches had to pass Lou-lan. 

The Han Chronicle of the Western Marches says of Charkhlik, the suc- 
cessor to Lou-lan: “It has 1,570 households, 14,100 people, and 2,912 stalwart 
warriors.” From this we may imagine the size of Lou-lan itself. There was 
a country of about fourteen or fifteen thousand people, then, on the northwest 
shore of Lop Nor. They were an Aryan race of Iranian stock, dark, with deep- 
set eyes, high noses, and, in general, boldly incised features. They lived by 
farming and herding, and by taking salt and fish from the lake. 

Although they were introduced to history by Chang Ch’ien, they must 
have been living on this shore for some hundreds of years already. Until they 
struck up relations with the Han, they were in constant danger from the Hsiung- 

1. A people driven west at about this time by the Hsiung-nu. 


2. A Chinese /i is just under two thousand feet. The district is actually smaller than: the measure- 
ments here indicate. 
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nu, and suffered terribly from their attacks. Lou-lan managed nonetheless to 
survive, a tiny nation of fourteen or fifteen thousand people on the beautiful 
shore of Lop Nor. It was too small to resist the Hsiung-nu, but man for man 
its warriors were good fighters. They were skilled horsemen, and their special 
tactics with war chariots were the bane of their neighbors. 

Wu Ti sent Chang Ch’ien abroad in an attempt to form a common 
front against the Hsiung-nu. He received an equivocal answer from the 
Tocharians, however, rather than the news he had hoped to have from his 
ambassador. He nonetheless gained from Chang’s report one thing that was 
unexpected and importar.t: an awareness of the small countries in the Western 
Marches. 

Strategically, they were of great value against the Hsiung-nu. With 
them under his control, Wu Ti could threaten the Hsiung-nu flank. He could 
also use their armies. The little countries of the desert basin moreover pro- 
duced numbers of rare and valuable products. They had jade, of course, 
and amber. They had gold and silver and copper. They had salt and spices 
and wine. Horses, water buffaloes, elephants, peacocks, rhinoceroses, lions. 
They had fruits in plenty, and the five cereals. Through trade with them the 
finances of the Han state, badly drained in the struggle with the Hsiung-nu, 
could be replenished. Especially attractive to Wu Ti, who was suffering from 
a shortage of horses, were the fine steeds of Ferzana. 

Wu Ti also learned the names of great countries beyond the Western 
Marches. He did not know exactly where Sogdiana and Parthia and India 
were, but he did know that they were exceedingly large countries and that 
their lands were rich. India especially interested him—a hot country some 
thousands of li to the south and east of Bactria. He was most impressed to 
learn that it was possible to reach India without fear of the Hsiung-nu, and 
that its people wished to trade. 

In 122 B.C. Wu Ti again ordered Chang Ch’ien to the Western Marches. 
The mission this time was to reach India and ask that communications be 
opened. His way blocked by the southwestern barbarians, however, Chang 
was forced to turn back. 


The next year he departed on a third trip. The Han armies had at- 
tacked the Hsiung-nu and taken the land around Tun-huang, until then held 
by the nomads. Not wishing to lose the opportunity which control of the road 
to the Western Marches offered, Wu Ti for the first time sent Chang Ch’ien 
to propose friendly commerce with the countries of the region. The year was 
121 B.C. 
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The people of Lou-lan first saw Han troops on the occasion of Chang 
Ch’ien’s third expedition to the Western Marches. Having had warning of a 
Han attack, the little citadel on the shore of Lop Nor was in consternation. 
Some thousands of horses and camels, usually left to graze outside, had been 
brought within the walls, the seven gates were tightly barricaded, and armed 
warriors had been posted at every vantage point around the wall. 

The waters of Lop Nor stretched quietly away like a blue cloth. The 
lake, thick with brine, become turbulent at the lightest wind, so that its 
calmness that day filled the people of Lou-lan with a deep uneasiness. Close 
to the shore the waters were greenish, and in the distance they approached 
indigo. Along the north shore of the lake a forest stretched away as far as 
one could see. Mostly it was a forest of poplar, but here and there it was 
broken by patches of tamarisk and other shrubs to form a checkered fabric. 
To the south, the shore was choked with reeds and bush clover. Numerous 
streams flowed into the lake, but one saw them only upon reaching the banks, 
so overgrown were they with bush clover and reeds. 

There were also streams running through the walled town itself. Except 
for the forest to the north of the lake, the land was for league upon league 
a network of streams, between which lay cultivated land. Some were artificial, 
but many were dry beds into which the water of the Tarim, about a li from the 
town, had been diverted. To describe it precisely, then, Lou-lan, although it 
lay in a desert belt, was a fortified town on the fertile delta of the Tarim River, 
by the shores of Lop Nor. 

A road ran along the north bank ot the Tarim. For the most part the 
river was concealed by trees and shrubbery, but there was one stretch where it 
showed itself, a clear blue. Some years before, it had changed its course, and 
there alone no trees hid it from the sky. The road too was stripped of covering 
along this one stretch. 

The men on the walls of Lou-lan had for some time been watching a 
long line of men and animals, small as grains of wheat, on that stretch of road. 
It took rather a long time for one of the tiny figures to emerge from the forest 
and disappear into the forest again. Three of the men on the wall had been 
selected for their ability to see into the distance. They would count off the 
numbers of the men and beasts in the column, and others would relay the 
count in loud voices to the foot of the wall, whence it would in turn be 
passed on to the outer defenses. 

A wasted old man of seventy-eight had the keenest vision in the country. 
His remarkably small eyes took the count of three hundred men, about twice 
that number of horses, and more than ten thousand sheep and cattle. He 
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saw, moreover, that about half the horses were heavily loaded. His tense face 
relaxed, for it was evident that the Han force had not come to make war. 

The stir within the walls was now of a different nature. Yet, though 
they knew that they did not face immediate attack the men of Lou-lan were 
cautious. It was not till two days later that stations were abandoned, sup- 
plies and treasures were taken out of cellars, and horses and camels were once 
more turned out to graze. For some days afterwards the men of Lou-lan asked 
one another why this great Han force had headed into the Western Marches 
without despatching an emissary to their city. Six months later their king 
learned that Chang had taken the northern route and established friendly 
relations with the Wu-sun, the most powerful people to the north of the 
Takla Makan, and that the Chinese had then broken into smaller missions to 
Fergana, Sogdiana, the Tocharians, Bactria, Parthia, Khotan, and India. It 
became clear that they had purposely avoided Lou-lan, which was under the 
sway of the Hsiung-nu, as well as Turfan, which, like it, lay at the entrance 
to the Western Marches and was at the mercy of the Hsiung-nu. 

Almost every month thereafter, the people of Lou-lan saw Han forces of 
various sizes heading west. And not only Han: there would be scores of Wu- 
sun with horses and camels, passing from the Tarim basin to China; and 
every day, or every few days at the most, there would be small parties from 
Bactria, heading east, again with horses and camels. Although it was of no 
concern to the people of Lou-lan, they had before their eyes evidence that 
relations between the Han and nations to the west were daily growing closer. 

Sometimes the people of Lou-lan left their citadel and went off across 
the wide fields to the Tarim for a close look at the travelers. In all the time 
since they had come to live by Lop Nor they had never before had such an 
opportunity. 

The men of Lou-lan thought that they would not again see the Hsiung- 
nu. They had heard that the Han had routed the nomads and they were not 
beyond believing the rumors. They had been told by travelers that there were 
Han stations at Chiu-ch’iian and Tun-huang, once Hsiung-nu strongholds, 
that the Great Wall had been extended to Chiu-ch’iian, that to the west of 
Tun-huang there were numerous beacon towers and strong points, among them 
the Jade Gate and the Yang Barrier, and that communication routes between 
Han China and the Western Marches had been secured. 


Thus Lou-lan passed two years free from the ravages of the Hsiung-nu. 
The first emissary from Han came in the autumn of the third year after 
Lou-lan had sighted Han troops. The purpose of the visit was to hand down 
a Han order: Lou-lan was to despatch appropriate numbers of men to re- 
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plenish the food and water of Han expeditions leaving the Jade Gate and the 
Yang Barrier for the Western Marches. Turfan received the same order. 

Thus Lou-lan had to send large numbers of men into the desert day 
after day. It was not easy, going out loaded with food and water for the 
Chinese. The men of Lou-lan had long suffered under the Hsiung-nu, but the 
new order, with the military power of China behind it, was no easier to bear. 

About a month after they had been forced to start sending men not 
into the fields but, heavily loaded, into the desert, the people of Lou-lan awoke 
to a sound they had long been spared: the neighing of Hsiung-nu poz.ies. Ten 
and more Hsiung-nu warriors forced their way through the gates and galloped 
through the streets, to show the people of Lou-lan that the Hsiung-nu were 
still alive and able. On the spears of the young warriors were freshly taken 
Chinese heads, dripping with blood and red in the moonlight. 

The next day the young men of Lou-lan who went into the desert killed 
three Chinese travelers, and in the evening they brought their booty back to 
the city. They were received with jubilation. If Lou-lan was to be a subject 
nation in any case, its people thought that they would choose the Hsiung-nu, 
with whom their relations had been close, over the unknown Chinese. 

Chinese travelers were killed in the desert again the next day. The 
men of Lou-lan did not go again into the desert to serve the Chinese. Soon 
Hsiung-nu forces were stationed in both Lou-lan and Turfan. The young men 
of Lou-lan frequently attacked Chinese parties. 

It was early in the winter of 108 B.C. that the Chinese first joined battle 
in the desert of the Western Marches with the Hsiung-nu, who had once more 
advanced upon the region of the Jade Gate and the Yang Barrier. A Han 
general, Chao P’o-nu, at the head of tens of thousands of men, marched to the 
west and sent the Hsiung-nu flying to the north. Carried on by the impetus 
of this victory, he turned toward Lop Nor. His purpose was to attack Lou- 
lan and Turfan. 

Lou-lan was surrounded by Han troops before anyone knew what was 
happening. There was no time to prepare, so swift had the Han advance been. 
When a Han officer came through the gates at the head of seven hundred men, 
there was nothing for the people within to do but watch with folded arms. 
The Han soldiers entered the king’s mansion at the center of the city. The 
king was promptly captured. 

The king of Lou-lan was taken off to Chao P’o-nu’s camp and there forced 
to swear allegiance to the Han. In the course of the evening he sent his 
eldest son off as a hostage to the Han court. 

Having thus taken Lou-lan, the Han forces marched on to Turfan, and 
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thence to Fergana and the land of the Wu-sun, from which they withdrew the 
following spring. 

The Hsiung-nu, who had been lying in wait, struck when they were 
gone. The king of Lou-lan was forced to submit to them as he had submitted 
to the Han, and this time his second son went as a hostage. 

Wu Ti had come to use force in his management of the Western Marches. 
Angered that Fergana had refused to exchange horses for gold and had in fact 
put the Han ambassador to death, he despatched a punitive expedition. In 
103 B.C. Li Kuang-li headed west toward Fergana at the head of six thousand 
regular cavalrymen and some tens of thousands of vagrants. The states along 
the way closed themselves in and refused to give him supplies. He did even- 
tually reach Fergana, but only after half his army had died of starvation. He 
was defeated in battle, and made his way back to the Jade Gate with only 
a few survivors. Angry at this clumsy performance, Wu Ti handed down an 
order: “They are to be cut down if they try to pass through.” The defeated 
soldiers were thus turned back from the Jade Gate and forced to camp at 
Tun-huang. 

The next year Li Kuang-li again departed from Tun-huang, this time at 
the head of more than sixty thousand men. He also took a hundred thousand 
cattle, thirty thousand horses, and tens of thousands of mules and camels. He 
gave the most careful attention to supplies. 

When Li’s great army passed Lop Nor, Lou-lan sent out soldiers at the 
order of the Hsiung-nu to harass the Chinese rear. Their intention was fore- 
stalled by the Chinese, however, and Lou-lan was surrounded by soldiers 
despatched from the Jade Gate. Although they had the help of Hsiung-nu 
cavalrymen, the men of Lou-lan were unable to hold their city, and their king 
was once more taken captive by the Chinese. 

He reached Ch’ang-an, the Han capital, as reports of victories at Fergana 
were coming in. The Han expeditionary troops surrounded the Fergana capital, 
forced its surrender, and took some scores of fine horses and more than three 
thousand ordinary horses. 

During his interrogation the king of Lou-lan said: “Mine is a small 
country between two very large countries, the Han and the Hsiung-nu. It 
cannot survive without submitting to the two of them. Its people are quite 
exhausted. If the Han wish to have Lou-lan under their control, there is but 
one thing they can do: give permission for the whole population of Lou-lan 
to be resettled on Han soil.” Moved by these words, Wu Ti had the king 
sent back to Lou-lan. 

After the conquest of Fergana, the Han built watch towers at strategic 
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places in the desert between the Jade Gate and Lop Nor, secured the way from 
China to the Western Marches, and stationed several hundred soldiers in 
Bugur and along the Tarim River. Whatever its own wishes in the matter, 
Lou-lan thus fell under the sway of the Han. In 89 B.C., the Han once more 
attacked Turfan. Lou-lan was ordered to supply troops, and thus to fight the 
Hsiung-nu who had come to the assistance of Turfan. Lou-lan losses were 
considerable. 

Exhausted by the task of serving both the Han and the Hsiung-nu, the 
king of Lou-lan fell ill and died. There was no one to succeed him. One of 
his sons had gone as a hostage to the Han, the other to the Hsiung-nu, and 
neither had returned. The elder son, the hostage to China, had committed a 
crime and been put to death. Nothing more had been heard of the second 
son. A relative of the dead king finally ascended the throne. Hostages were 
promptly demanded by both countries. His older son, An-kuei, went to 
the Hsiung-nu, and his second, Wei-t’u-ch’i, to the Han. 

Because his finances were strained, because he had lost to some extent 
the support of his people, and, finally, because he had grown tired of war, 
Wu Ti, once so aggressive in ruling the Western Marches, showed signs of 
waning enthusiasm in his last years. The Hsiung-nu came and went as they 
would. Most of the states on the roads through the Marches had acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Han, but now they began to secede. In keeping with 
the times, Lou-lan too began to move away from the Han and toward the 
Hsiung-nu. 

The new king, exhausted like his predecessor, died a few years after 
ascending the throne. The Hsiung-nu returned his elder son, An-kuei, who 
succeeded to the throne as a young man of twenty-eight. An-kuei was openly 
friendly toward the Hsiung-nu and hostile toward the Han. He knew how his 
two predecessors had labored in their double allegiance, and, having long lived 
among the Hsiung-nu, he naturally found them the easier of the two powers 
to be friendly with. 

The policy of the young king soon found expression. Very shortly after 
his accession a Chinese ambassador invited him to visit the Han court. He 
declined. And he made his country a Hsiung-nu outpost for obstructing 
Chinese communications with the countries of the Western Marches. Ambas- 
sadors going west from China and tributary missions going east were frequently 
attacked in the vicinity of Lop Nor. 

For some years after An-kuei ascended the throne, Hsiung-nu forces 
openly moved in and out of Lou-lan. Herds of white Hsiung-nu ponies were 
always to be seen outside its walls. 
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The Han Emperor Wu Ti died and was succeeded by Chao Ti. 

Among the countries of the Western Marches, Kucha joined Lou-lan in 
allying itself with the Hsiung-nu. It was exposed to pressure from both the 
Han and the Hsiung-nu, and its trials had been no different from those of 
Turfan and Lou-lan. Thus two little countries across the desert from each 
other threw off their double allegiance, and, though they did not know whether 
the results would in the end be good or bad, they determined to take their 
chances with the Hsiung-nu. 

The day must come, however, when China would have its revenge. King 
An-kuei knew this, but he did not think that the revenge would be so swift 
in coming. 

In the autumn of 77 B.C., Lou-lan received a Han emissary, Fu Shih- 
tzu. It was his second visit that year. Earlier he had come to reprimand Lou- 
lan, and An-kuei had sent him back with an apology. There had been no 
change in An-kuei’s policy, however, and the spirited king was somewhat ap- 
prehensive at receiving the Han ambassador a second time. Unfortunately, the 
Hsiung-nu ponies that were usually grazing near the wall had withdrawn. 
Helpless, the king of Lou-lan invited the Chinese into the royal mansion. 

A banquet was held in the great hall. Fu Shih-tzi had two attendants 
with him. The royal family and the ministers of state took their places about 
the three Chinese. 

The banquet was reaching a climax when Fu Shih-tzti said that there 
was something he must say to the king alone. The king leaned over to hear 
what it was. The two Chinese on his right thereupon stabbed him in the back. 
Amid cries of horror, Fu Shih-tzii stood up and, glaring at the assembly, 
bellowed out his message. His face was like that of a fire-spouting Deva king, 
his voice like that of thunder. 

“Your king has resisted the Han, and he has had his punishment from 
the Son of Heaven. Presently Wei-t’u-ch’i, who has long been a hostage in 
China, will arrive with troops and become your new king. Be careful that 
your irresponsible behavior does not mean the destruction of your country.” 

Before the assembly had recovered from the shock, Fu Shih-tzii took out 
his sword and cut off the king’s head. 
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Wei-t’u-ch’i, who had long been in Ch’ang-an, was informed by the Han 
court of his brother’s death and ordered back to his native country. 
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It was some days, however, before he left Ch’ang-an. 

“If I return to Lou-lan I will be killed by the Hsiung-nu and their 
friends. Fortunately there is a lake south of Lou-lan where the soil is rich. 
I request that Han soldiers be stationed there. With this show of strength, 
Lou-lan may be able to shake free of the Hsiung-nu. Otherwise I have no 
confidence in my ability to govern the country.” 

Wei-t’u-ch'i submitted his petition and waitea for an answer. At length 
the promise came from the Emperor: a prefect and forty men would be stationed 
in the south. 

Escorted from Ch’ang-an by Han soldiers, Wei-t'u-ch’i left the Jade Gate 
and crossed the dreaded White Dragon Mounds, where, it was said, there was 
no bird in the sky and no beast on the ground. When he saw from afar the 
forests that buried the shore of Lop Nor, two months had passed since the 
death of his brother. 

A crowd gathered at the gate upon news of his arrival. They looked at 
their new king with cold eyes, however. As he passed through the gate, a boy 
not yet ten called out: “Do not betray the River Dragon.” 

The River Dragon was the god of the Lou-lan people. 

When the new king had gone a little farther, an old woman shook her 
fist at him. “To leave Lou-lan is to die,” she shouted. 

The king did not understand the words of the boy and the old woman. 

The royal mansion was guarded by Han soldiers. He was met by a 
number of princes and princesses whom he remembered, but their eyes too 
were cold. 

Wei-t’u-ch’i had his first audience with the Han officer who had protected 
Lou-lan from civil war and the Hsiung-nu. 

“Han soldiers will shortly be arriving at the lake to the south. We wish 
you to abandon this city as soon as possible and move the people of Lou-lan 
there.” 

This was indeed news. The king was stunned. 

As long as it was by Lop Nor, Lou-lan would never be free from the 
depredations of the Hsiung-nu. To escape them and to follow the Han, it 
must be moved farther south. Otherwise no number of Han troops would 
help. Such were the views of the Han rulers. 

Wei-t’u-ch’i had asked for the stationing of Han troops, but it had not 
occurred to him that the whole country might be moved. Lop Nor was the 
king of Lou-lan, its ancestor, its life. The people of Lou-lan could not think 
of their country, of themselves, without Lop Nor, without the myriad branches 
of the Tarim that flowed into it, without the forests burying its shore, without 
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the reeds and marshes, and the sun bathing them and the wind rippling them. 

The first order of the new king was to summon every member of the 
royal family over ten and all the ministers and elders. He explained the grave 
circumstances facing Lou-lan. They had already heard from the Han officer. 
They had thought that Wei-t’u-ch’i was one of the conspirators, but his ex- 
planation was enough to correct the error and dispel their resentment. 

The princes and ministers and elders had been arguing for days. No 
one was in favor of moving from Lop Nor, but the Han order could be called 
an ultimatum. Should they dismiss the order, knowing that to do so woula 
mean the destruction of their country, or should they for the time being follow 
the wishes of the Han and occupy land farther south? These were the alter- 
natives. 

The final decision was to obey the Han, to leave Lou-lan behind, to 
build a new country in the south, to strengthen themselves under Han pro- 
tection, and, when the opportunity came, to return to Lop Nor. 

Every night for a month there were fires within the walls of Lou-lan, 
and ceremonies and banquets. People seemed to have forgotten sleep. Young 
and old walked the firelit streets of the city. 

In the interval, the site for their new city was decided upon. It was 
in the wilderness to the south of a fresh-water lake that was small out of all 
comparison with Lop Nor. As soon as the place had been selected, people 
(no one knew who had been first) began calling it Charkhlik, which meant 
“new water.” They could not think of calling it Lou-lan. There was no Lou- 
lan away from Lop Nor, and there were no men of Lou-lan. 

The twenty days between the decision and the actual move were busy 
ones for the people of Lou-lan. They did not think that they were leaving 
forever the land they had so labored to build. They could not have believed 
it if they had tried. As they had changed sides so many times before, they 
had an easy time changing again, from following the Hsiung-nu to living under 
the protection of the Han. Until the Han had completely driven the Hsiung- 
nu from the Western Marches, the men of Lou-lan would escape their attacks 
by moving south. They would hide behind the armies of Han. 

Eluding the watch of Chinese soldiers, the people of Lou-lan took their 
treasures and walked the shores of Lop Nor in search of places to hide them. 
Some ventured many li from the town. There was jade said to be found on 
moonlight nights in Khotan, there was rare and beautiful jade found in the 
dry bed of the Tarim River some li from the walls of Lou-lan. There were 
square wall hangings of cloth and there were cloth pouches. There were silk 
robes with a rich, soft sheen, and silk slippers. There were the horns of curious 
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animals, and artifacts made from them. Shuddering at the cries of “the bull 
yak of the lake”—a bird with a strident cry like the braying of a donkey—some 
went deeper and deeper into the forest. Some climbed the great dead trees 
by the lake. These activities went on by day and by night. 

When the people of Lou-lan had finished hiding their treasures, they 
formed bands to go from the town to Lop Nor, to the Tarim River, to its 
branches, to marshes thick with reeds, to dry channels white against the sky— 
in all these places they built altars and fires and prayed to their god, the River 
Dragon. 

There were two incidents as the day approached for the people of Lou- 
lan to move some two hundred fifty li to the south, the day for them to 
abandon their town by Lop Nor, where their ancestors had lived for so long. 

One was the death of an old princess. She was an unfortunate woman 
who had early lost her husband and whose son had been captured by the 
Hsiung-nu. She had long been bedridden, and on the morning set for the 
departure she died in a room of her mansion. Since she was a member of the 
royal family she must be buried with dignity. The departure of Lou-lan to 
begin its new history was thus postponed a day. The red-stringed cap which 
she always wore was placed on her head. She was dressed in a light robe, 
wrapped in a dark-brown cloth, and laid in her coffin. 

The funeral procession left the city. The coffin was carried to a hill 
about a half li away and lowered into a grave dug deep in the clay. When 
the grave had been filled, the attendants brought several large stones to mark 
it. The mourners lingered on, partly from sorrow for the old woman, partly 
because they would for a time be leaving Lop Nor, spread out now below 
them. 

The other incident came that night, as if to overtake the first. It was 
the death of An-kuei’s widow at her own hand, the death of the former queen. 

It was suicide, of that there could be no doubt. Beautifully made up 
and dressed, she was found in bed by a maid. There was no sign of suffering 
on her face, but a leaf of poison was found in her mouth. 

The most deeply grieved of all was the new king, Wei-t’u-ch’i. He had 
secretly hoped, if she was willing, to take his brother’s beautiful young wife 
for his own queen. It had not been his hope alone. it had been the hope 
of the whole royal family, and of the whole Lou-lan nation. Wei-t’u-ch’i had 
of course said nothing. The young and inexperienced king had been immersed 
in the far more pressing problem of moving the city. He had meant to consult 
those about him once the move was made, and upon their consent to announce 
his betrothal. 
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But the widow of the cld king had destroyed herself. The reason for 
her death was debated throughout Lou-lan. Some said that she had died from 
an excess of grief over the tragic death of the old king, others that she had 
been sad at having to leave Lou-lan, where her husband was buried. Yet 
others said that she had sacrificed herself to this town, so soon to be abandoned. 
The truth was that no one knew. Her death was accepted calmly, however, 
No one thought it strange. What must happen had happened, and it only 
seemed strange that the obvious should have gone unnoticed. Now that she 
was dead, they knew that she could live nowhere except in Lou-lan. Just as 
they could not think of Lou-lan away from Lop Nor, so they could not think 
of the young queen away from Lop Nor. 

The departure for Charkhlik, which had been posiponed a day, now 
had to be postponed two days more. The queen’s funeral was conducted with 
the greatest ceremony two days later. Her body was wrapped by maids in 
layer after layer of beautiful cloth, a turban was tied around her head, and 
she was laid in her coffin by Wei-t’u-ch’i himself. Upon the body he spread 
a beautifully figured cloth which he had brought back from Ch’ang-an. 

They buried this coffin in the breast of a hill a short distance from the 
hill on which the old princess lay. The grave was a large one, and in it, 
packed in a number of boxes, were placed her treasures and the objects she 
used every day. A sheep was her one attendant. A sunset such as was to be 
seen only at Lou-lan, deep vermilion and purple and blue, spread behind the 
new grave. 

A large tamarisk was brought from the shore of Lop Nor to mark the 
ground. Before it was placed a large stone basin for flowers. Wei-t’u-ch’i had 
no doubt that they would soon be coming back to pay their respects at the 
queen’s grave. 

At dawn the next day the people of Lou-lan gathered in the square be- 
fore the gate, their goods loaded on thousands of horses and camels. As the 
sun from the far shore was beginning to turn Lop Nor rust red, they finished 
the last of their prayers to the River Dragon, and the head of the column 
moved off. 

The long chain of men and horses and camels left the wall behind and 
turned north to skirt the marshes. Then, following a number of dry channels, 
it moved south. The end of the column was still at the town wall when the 
advance party had started into the desert. 

A few minutes after the last of the column left the wall, three men 
turned back. One went through the gate and rode up to the house he was 
abandoning. He took from a shelf in the store room a work hatchet he had 
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forgotten, and tied it at his waist. Then he remounted and rode off. 

The second rode straight through the town to the gate on the opposite 
side, and on to the edge of the forest. He lifted the cover from the pit in 
which he had stored his treasures and put inside an heirloom, a small vase 
from the west. He replaced the lid, covered it with dirt, rolled a log over it, 
spread leaves, and otherwise made it quite impossible to guess that there was 
such a pit. Then he too remounted. 

The last of the three who turned back had no particular aim. He rode 
down one deep alley and lane after another, went out through the same gate, 
and, after a last look back at the wall, turned his horse straight ahead and 
raced for the column again. 

For two days Lou-lan was deserted. In those two days it seemed to age 
by decades. This was partly because of the harsh winds, partly because the 
fields had begun to break down. Ashen sand blew over the streets. The town 
seemed to fade, it took on the look of a ruin. On the evening of the third 
day there was at length a lull in the wind. Some hundreds of Han cavalrymen 
came in from the desert to occupy the town, and it was once more alive with 
the voices of men and the neighing of horses. On that day, Lop Nor was a 
muddy yellow, a turmoil of small waves. 
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During the eight decades between 77 B.C., when Lou-lan moved to 
Charkhlik, and 8 A.D., when Wang Mang deposed the last of the Former Han 
emperors, the Han had the better of the Hsiung-nu in the Western Marches. 
They appointed a warden of the Marches, stationed troops in key places, and 
were generally able to keep the city-states under control. There were great 
raids by the Hsiung-nu upon the Wu-sun and Turfan, but the Han were in 
the end able to expel the nomads from the Western Marches. 

The people of Lou-lan broke new land by the shores of a fresh-water 
lake utterly different from Lop Nor, and built themselves a new city. They 
were not once attacked by the Hsiung-nu. For this reason, at least, the move 
to Charkhlik was a good one. 

Some ten years after they had moved from Lou-lan, in 67 B.C., and in 
the reign of the Emperor Hsiian Ti, about a hundred men left Charkhlik for 
Lou-lan with about the same number of camels. They meant to bring back 
the treasures their people had buried there. 

More than two-thirds of the hundred were in their twenties and above, 
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men who had not once in those ten years forgotten the city of Lou-lan and 
the shores of Lop Nor. The others were too young to remember. Some of 
them had been born since the move to Charkhlik. Not a day had gone by 
that they had not heard in prayers to the River Dragon the names Lou-lan 
and Lop Nor, but they had no concrete notion of those places. They could 
not imagine water in which there was salt and sand in which there was salt. 
They knew only that they must one day go back to live in that beautiful city. 
They believed it firmly, as if it were the fate that had been determined for 
their people by their god. 

But the party met disaster. In the middle of the desert on the way to 
Lou-lan it was attacked by a band of Hsiung-nu, and half the camels and ten 
and more of the men were killed. The survivors did in the end make their 
way to Lou-lan, but they found their city a Han fortress. An endless procession 
was moving into the city by the lake and on to attack the Hsiung-nu, who 
were in possession of Turfan. The men of Lou-lan had no chance to dig up 
their treasures. They were not allowed inside the city, or even near it. 

As they looked down from a sand hill upon the distant city, the older 
men saw a different city from the one they had lived in. A howling wind 
seemed to crawl along the ground, and the sand rose in whirls and eddies. 
They did not think that they had seen such sand ten years before. The hills 
around the town, too, had changed shape, and seemed cold and distant. The 
water that had once been like crystal was muddy, the reeds had thinned, and 
even in sheltered coves the waves beat aimlessly at one another. 

The River Dragon was angry, thought the men of Charkhlik who had 
once been the men of Lou-lan. They had to turn back, unable to dig up their 
treasures. 

Some ten years later again, an old man of seventy who acted as supervisor 
of the water system set out on a camel for Lou-lan. He left alone and said 
nothing to anyone. There was a great stir when he disappeared. 

On the tenth day, after a leisurely trip across the desert, he reached 
Lou-lan, which he had not forgotten even in his dreams. He dismounted 
and went through the gate. The city had fallen into disrepair, and there was 
not a person in sight. 

Some fifty yards in from the east gate he came upon a fresh Chinese 
corpse. Fifty yards farther he came upon three Hsiung-nu lying face down, 
each with an arrow in his back. The old man walked on a few paces. He 
found another dead Chinese soldier. He stopped. He had heard the neighing 
of a horse, very near at hand. 

He withdrew, remounted his camel, which he had left resting by the 
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gate, and rode from the weird city. Swayed on the back of the camel, he rode 
for a whole day, and he dismounted when he knew that he was in the belt of 
marsh grasses near the southern extremity of the lake. He remembered that 
he had not accomplished any of his aims. He had brought back no treasures, 
he had not paid his respects at the ancestral graves, he had not gazed at the 
shores of Lop Nor. All this he had forgotten because of a few corpses in the 
city. 

Having determined that the shore of Lop Nor could not be far away, 
he mounted his camel again. He came to a shore which seemed to be of Lop 
Nor. He dismounted, and what first came into his eyes as he looked out over 
the lake was a vermilion tower. There were several towers, but one was higher 
than the rest, and the others raised their vermilion roofs about its skirts. The 
old man gazed on. He could not think that they were things of this world. 
He could only think that a colored picture had been spread there over the 
rippling waters of the lake. 

He got on his camel and rode away. The Lou-lan which he had seen, 
and what he had seen upon the lake, were alike tricks. That he should be 
tricked twice in such quick succession—the River Dragon was angry. 

He told no one in Charkhlik where he had been and what tricks he 
had had played on him. To pacify the River Dragon, the people of Charkhlik 
must return to their old home at Lou-lan as soon as they possibly could. 

Although the scene which the old man came upon in Lou-lan was a 
most gruesome one, the reign of Hsiian Ti saw the greatest Han influence in 
the Western Marches. In 60 B.C. he made Chéng Chi warden of the Marches. 
After Chéng established his headquarters in Kucha, the small states generally 
accepted Han suzerainty. Commerce with China flourished, and almost every 
day caravans from the west passed to the north of Lou-lan. 


The policies of Wang Mang, who in 8 A.D. usurped the throne, made 
light of the Western Marches. The Marches once more fell into confusion. 
The Hsiung-nu saw their opportunity and several of the city-states turned 
against the warden. 

Charkhlik, however, remained solidly with the Chinese. The protection 
of the Han had made the people of Charkhlik forsake the land of their an- 
cestors, and they could not bring themselves to change sides. If they were 
once more to fall under the Hsiung-nu, the move to Charkhlik would become 
meaningless. There were of course few who remembered Lou-lan, but every- 
one believed that giving up the old home had meant breaking forever with 
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the Hsiung-nu. Whatever happened, Charkhlik must depend upon China, 
and its people must one day return to Lou-lan. The name Lou-lan had come to 
mean “City of the Return.” 

In China, the disturbances brought on by Wang Mang at length came 
to an end, and Kuang Wu Ti ascended zhe throne as first of the Latter Han 
emperors. Han prestige was not what it had once been, however, and peace 
did not come easily to the Western Marches. The depredations of the Hsiung- 
nu only became more violent. 

In 38 A.D. the tnird king of Charkhlik and the king of Yarkand, then 
becoming a dominant power in the Western Marches, sent a tributary mission 
to the Han. The ambassador took with him a petition that the Chinese be 
more aggressive in the Marches, and re-establish the wardenship, which had 
been discontinued because of the Chinese internal disturbances. The two 
countries, and their neighbors as well, were finding the sword of the Hsiung-nu 
cruel. 

In 41 A.D., the king of Yarkand sent his own embassy to China, again 
asking that the wardenship be re-established. Unwilling to trouble himself 
with the Hsiung-nu, Kuang Wu Ti demurred and instead gave the warden’s 
seal to the king of Yarkand. The Chinese bailiff of Tun-huang thereupon 
objected that the seal should not pass into the hands of a Tartar, and the 
Emperor ordered the seal returned. The king of Yarkand was infuriated. He 
saw that the Han had no intention of managing the Western Marches, and he 
set out to forge a league with himself at its head. 

Unable to submit in silence, the countries of the Western Marches banded 
together to report these developments to the Han. The king of Charkhlik, 
along with the kings of seventeen other countries, sent a tributary mission to 
China. Each of the kings also sert a son to enter the Chinese service. The 
mission explained in great detail the condition of the Marches and asked once 
more that Kuang Wu Ti be more assertive. The eighteen emissaries described 
in turn how strongly they hoped to place themselves under the rule of the 
Chinese. The answer of Kuang Wu Ti, however, was equivocal. He rewarded 
the ambassadors, but did not accept the profferred services of the princes. 

The men of Charkhlik fought back when the Yarkand invasion began. 
For the first time since the move from Lou-lan, they took arms to defend their 
city. They were defeated, however. They sent three embassies to explain the 
situation in the Marches. Kuang Wu Ti was indifferent. Charkhlik had there- 
fore to consider other ways of saving itself. The king decided, along with the 
king of Turfan, to join the Hsiung-nu. Burning with resentment at the 
Chinese, the men of Charkhlik threw in their lot with the nomads. It was a 
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Kuang Wu Ti was succeeded by Ming Ti, who was too occupied with 
internal affairs to worry about foreign peoples. Like his predecessor, he closed 
the Jade Gate and the Yang Barrier, the doorways to the Western Marches. 
The Hsiung-nu ran unchallenged over the Marches. Charkhlik too had to 
bear the exactions of these overlords. 

It was in the last years of Ming Ti’s reign that the Han began once 
more to take an interest in the neglected Marches. The Northern Hsiung-nu 
were raiding the parts of China proper that lay west of the Yellow River. To 
defend their frontiers the Chinese had to establish themselves in the Marches. 

In 73 A.D. the Han court at length decided to strike out at the Hsiung- 
nu. Two generals, Pao Ku and Kéng Ping, left the Chiu-ch’iian fortress, ad- 
vanced far to the north across the desert, attacked the Hsiung-nu, and took 
Hami, their stronghold. When the military operation was over, Pao Ku sent 
Pan Ch’ao to establish communication with the countries of the Marches. Pan 
Ch’ao left the Jade Gate with thirty-six followers, and, after sixteen days in 
the desert, arrived at Charkhlik. 

It was sixty odd years since the Wang Mang incident and the last Han 
embassy. It was the first time, moreover, that the people of Charkhlik had 
seen so many Cb’ .2se. The king entertained Pan Ch’ao warmly for some days, 
during which, however, a band of Hsiung-nu reached a point thirty li from the 
city. The king was forced to change his manner. From the change Pan 
Ch’ao guessed what had happened. Learning the Hsiung-nu position from the 
king of Charkhlik, he attacked and took the head of the leader. 

Awed, the king swore his allegiance. Pan then made the rounds of the 
Marches, and commerce was opened for the first time in more than half a 
century. Charkhlik, Khotan, Bugur, Turfan, Urumchi, and the rest had all 
been victims of Hsiung-nu violence. All were pleased to submit to the Han. 
The wardenship of the Western Marches was re-established, and the Han once 
more took active control of the region. 

Only two years later, however, in 75 A.D., the Hsiung-nu with an army 
of twenty thousand men launched a campaign to take back the Marches. Thus 
began the war on which Pan Ch’ao staked his whole career. It was just before 
the great Hsiung-nu army headed south for a showdown with the Han that 
the king of Charkhlik led two thousand warriors to take Lou-lan, the old 
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home of his people. Pan Ch’ao had set himself up in Bugur, which had a 
force of thirty thousand men, and made it his base for controlling the Western 
Marches. The hot-blooded king promptly decided to retake Lou-lan, so long 
a fortress of the Hsiung-nu. The people of Charkhlik were even more violent 
in their hatred of the Hsiung-nu than were the other peoples of the Marches. 
Several times every year the Hsiung-nu came down upon them. They locked 
their houses and hid under their floors, and turned the town over to Hsiung- 
nu savagery. They had to pay heavy tribute, and they had to submit to these 
ravages besides. 

To the men of Charkhlik, Lou-lan no longer meant, as it had to their 
ancestors, “City of the Return.” It had become rather a place of revenge, 
where they must one day fall upon the Hsiung-nu and slaughter them. Two 
thousand Charkhlik warriors mounted their camels and horses and headed for 
the unknown land of their ancestral graves. 

For the first three days they fought violent winds, but no one thought of 
turning back. At a point thirty /i from Lou-lan they abandoned their camels 
and took to horses. That night they attacked Lou-lan. They had meant to 
scale the wall and strike at the Hsiung-nu encampments within, but the fight- 
ing began outside the city. Knowing that a night attack was in prospect, the 
Hsiung-nu waited for the Charkhlik force to approach and sent a shower of 
poisoned arrows from the walls. It was a contest between bowmen on the walls 
and bowmen beneath. When a large number of Charkhlik warriors had fallen 
before the poisoned arrows, the Hsiung-nu attacked their flanks. The king was 
finally forced to order a retreat. 

Under cover of darkness, the men of Charkhlik took to the desert and 
headed for home in disorganized bands. Some were struck down by the 
pursuing Hsiung-nu, others lost their way in the desert, and fewer than three 
hundred finally made their way back to Charkhlik. The king himself came 
crawling home, a mass of wounds, after everyone had given him up for lost. 

Thus the assault on Lou-lan ended in disaster. It made the people of 
Charkhlik see, however, that they had no choice but to depend upon the Han. 
Ming Ti’s control of the Western Marches was made difficult by the truculence 
of the Tartar peoples, who never seemed to know whether they were in a state 
of rebellion or a state of submission. Pan Ch’ao’s life was spent in fighting, 
and through it all Charkhlik was the one state that remained firmly beside 
him. Indeed it had no choice. 

In 102, an aged Pan Ch’ao, who had spent half his life in the wars of 
the Western Marches, returned to Lo-lang, the Latter Han capital. The next 
warden was unsuccessful, and the countries of the Western Marches were once 
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more cut off from Han China. The Hsiung-nu became more aggressive. In 
107, during the reign of An Ti, the Marches were abandoned and the officers 
and soldiers of the wardenship withdrawn. There were three reasons: the way 
to the Marches was a long one, the Tartar peoples were unruly, and the cost 
of sending soldiers to the west was great. The Jade Gate and the Yang Barrier 
were once more closed. The Hsiung-nu emerged in control of the Western 
Marches. Lou-lan again became their fortress. 

In 119, in the reign of An Ti, the Northern Hsiung-nu, in alliance with 
the countries of the Marches to the south of the T’ien-shan range, launched 
repeated attacks on the northwestern provinces of China. Fearing an all-out 
attack, Ts’ao Tsung, the bailiff of Tun-huang, proposed that overtures be made 
to the countries of the Marches. More than a thousand soldiers under So Pan 
were sent to Hami. The first countries to recognize Han suzerainty were the 
countries that had suffered most under the Hsiung-nu, Turfan and Charkhlik. 

The Hsiung-nu retaliated the next year, and, with the help of forces 
from Urumchi, destroyed Turfan and killed So Pan. The king of Charkhlik 
led a force to the assistance of the latter, but was defeated by the Hsiung-nu. 

The king then asked help from Tun-huang, and the bailiff petitioned 
to have five thousand men sent against the Hsiung-nu. The Han court, how- 
ever, failed to give its approval. 

Later the court summoned Pan Yung, the son of that Pan Ch’ao who 
had been so successful in the Marches, and asked his views. He suggested the 
re-establishment of a force at Tun-huang and the despatching of five hundred 
men to Lou-lan under a deputy for the Western Marches. This plan aroused 
no more interest than the other. 

In 124, upon order of An Ti, Pan Yung was at length despatched with 
five hundred men as deputy for the Western Marches. Charkhlik was the first 
state to join him. 

Thus under Pan Yung the power of the Han once more reached into 
the Marches—only for a time, however. As Han enthusiasm for ruling the 
Marches began to wane, the Hsiung-nu came down again. Caught between 
the Han and the Hsiung-nu, and repeatedly the victim of the latter, Charkhlik 
was always prompt to join the Chinese when they came into the Marches. 
Always, however, the people of Charkhlik were betrayed. As they had been 
abandoned before, so they would be abandoned again. 


In the days of Wu Ti, there had been some thirty small states on the 
fringes of the Tarim Basin. Caught between the Han and the Hsiung-nu, they 
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followed now the one and now the other, in the meantime waging war among 
themselves. From about 280, when the period of the Three Kingdoms began, 
the number began to diminish and several strong successor nations emerged. 
Six of them came to hold territory out of all proportion to what they had held 
at the time of Wu Ti. 

Large though they may have been, however, they were still vassals of 
larger foreign powers, among them the Hsien-pei who had supplanted the 
Hsiung-nu in the north; and they had to go on courting the Chinese authorities 
who were able to resist this new force. 

In 324, in the reign of Ming Ti of the Eastern Chin, the Ch’ien Liang 
ruler who controlled the Tun-huang area sent a general across the Takla 
Makan to attack Kucha and Charkhlik. Both countries surrendered, and the 
king of Charkhlik sent tribute in the form of beautiful women. 

In 382, during the reign of the Eastern Chin Emperor Hsiao Wu Ti, 
the king of Turfan and the king of Charkhlik visited the court of Fu Chien, 
a potentate in the northwest of China. The two kings from the Western 
Marches, wearing the court robes bestowed upon them by Fu Chien, were 
received in the Western Hall. Much impressed at the grandeur of the palace 
and the dignity of the ceremonies, they informed Fu Chien that they would 
like to appear annually with tribute. He declined the offer, saying that the 
road to the Western Marches was a long one. It was decided that tribute 
would be paid once every three years and that an audience would be granted 
once every nine years. Soon afterwards the two countries were ordered by 
Fu Chien to act as guides for his viceroy, who was to lead seventy-five thousand 
men into the Marches. They were thus forced into conflict with their neigh- 
bors. 

Presently Fu Chien was destroyed by the Eastern Chin. The upheaval 
brought confusion to the Western Marches. 

A young Charkhlik general decided to attack Lou-lan, which had long 
been under the control of the Chinese. He would take advantage of the 
confusion to capture the city that had been the home of his distant ancestors, 
a city that by rights belonged to Charkhlik, and a city in which there would 
be troops of the ruined Fu Chien. 

He started for Tun-huang with five hundred men. Along the way, he 
changed his course and headed toward Lou-lan. None of the five hundred 
knew what Lou-lan was to them. ; 

They marched across the desert day and night, and on the last night, 
when they were but a half-day’s march from the walls of Lou-lan, they were 
allowed to rest. As they started for Lou-lan the next morning, their young 
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leader told them their mission. He also explained the deep meaning Lou-lan 
had for them. They had long respected his courage and his military prowess, 
and they did not consider going against his orders. They were stirred at the 
thought of taking back the home of their ancestors. Under such leadership 
they would surely accomplish their mission. 

There had been a harsh wind from the time they set out, and it became 
even harsher as they approached their old city. At the command of their 
leader, the soldiers of Charkhlik pushed their way ahead, indeed were half- 
blown, mounts and all, through sand so thick that they could not see an inch 
before their faces. At length a great brown wall and a watch-tower emerged 
from the sand. 

The young officer took his place at the head of the band and himself 
cut down three guards at the gate. His men then closed ranks and marched 
inside. The fighting began immediately. They did not know the precise 
strength of the defending force, but it was considerably greater than they had 
expected. The attackers broke up into bands, which, however, were careful 
to maintain tight formations. No individual combat was allowed. The fight- 
ing spread to every house and every street and every tower and wall in the 
city. 

Night came. To the fighters, it seemed to come with extraordinary 
swiftness. With night there was a lull in the wind. A third of the Charkhlik 
soldiers had fallen, but the defenders had lost several times that number. 

There was a skirmish before dawn, and the fighting was over. The 
surviving defenders had apparently fled under cover of darkness. The 
Charkhlik soldiers walked a city littered with corpses. As invaders of Charkhlik 
were always doing, they went through every building in search of booty. 

The young leader climbed to a watch-tower with several of his men. 
The land which his ancestors had controlled six hundred years before was 
harsh and forbidding. It was surrounded by an ocean of sand, and the dunes 
were waves upon the ocean. The sand was a harsh white, like breaking waves. 

The wind was blowing, though not as hard as the day before—blowing 
wisps of white into the air from the sides and caps of the sand waves. The 
wisps became a thin curtain of sand, moving from north to south. 

How, he wondered, had his ancestors been able to live here, without 
river and without lake? Seeing a wooded belt far to the northeast, however, 
he thought it might perhaps contain a small lake. 

Later he heard from a subordinate who had been disposing of corpses 
in the desert that there was a long knife-shaped lake in the forest. Perhaps, 
the man said, the narrow lake eventually joined a larger lake. The young 
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leader gathered men to go explore it. Knowing that iu enemy reinforcements 
were likely to come, he was preparel to enjoy himself. The lake that drove 
like a blade through the forest was crystal clear and very shallow. It went 
on and on, and gradually widened. Occasionally there were flocks of birds. 

Back in the city, the soldiers gathered around a wine cask they had found 
and began their victory banquet. Soon it was sunset, a richly colored sunset 
such as the men of Charkhlik had never seen before. 

One soldier said that it was a bad omen. They should withdraw as 
soon as possible. They young leader could not deny that to him, too, it seemed 
ominous. They stayed another night nonetheless. 

The next morning the soldiers of Charkhlik heard a strange howling. 
The wind had risen again, but it was not the wind they heard. It was a sound 
that came through the wind. 

The young leader ordered a soldier to a tower. Just then the first 
arrow hit the side of a building and fell into the street. It was a long arrow, 
and after it a shower of arrows fell upon the stone paving. They came from 
a considerable distance, but it was not possible to determine the direction. 
Blown by the fierce wind, they struck the ground almost horizontally. 

The soldier came down from the tower. The air was black with sand, 
and he had been able to see nothing. The leader himself went up to the 
tower, but it was as the man had said. 

The wind howled through a sky dark as night, and with it came that 
other sound—the angry howling of Lop Nor. The leader would probably 
have seen it the day before if he had gone a little farther. 

He came down from the tower. The shower of arrows was thicker, and 
the strange noise seemed nearer. He marched his men toward the gate, since 
they would be at a disadvantage fighting a large enemy within the walls. They 
were not quite fast enough, however. At the guardhouse they came upon 
a strangely clad troop making its way in. The soldiers of Charkhlik faced 
the enemy there inside the gate. Each with a long sword in hand, the men 
of the strangely-clad troop pranced and lunged at them. 

The soldiers of Charkhlik answered with their long spears. Sand began 
to descend on the battlefield like a waterfall. Both sides had to stop fighting. 


They could not keep their eyes open, and the sand penetrated the smallest 
holes in their armor. 


The wind grew yet fiercer and the sand yet thicker. The sun was hidden, 
and the fighters could hardly make one another out. 

The young leader had finally pushed his way through the gate with a 
number of followers. They could go no farther. The sandstorm was even 
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worse than within the city. The soldiers of Charkhlik one by one joined their 
leader, and the band lay huddled against the wall. With them were a number 
of enemy soldiers who had been unable to go inside. The neighing of hundreds 
of ponies and the crying of camels came through the howling wind and waves. 

The wind howled on for three days and three nights. Men and horses 
and camels were buried in the sand. The wall of the city was half buried. 

The fighting had stopped as though it had never started. The soldiers 
of Charkhlik and the second invaders spent three days fighting sand instead. 

When the wind died down on the fourth day, the young Charkhlik 
leader withdrew from the town, leaving scores of his followers buried in the 
sand. The other troop too left the small walled city in the desert, many of 
its number taken by the sand. 

Having lost their horses, the soldiers of Charkhlik had to go back on 
foot. When they left Lou-lan the desert was still a chaos of sand eddies, 
but as evening drew on it fell quiet. 

They were made sport of by the desert for some days more. They would 
hear the lively voices of their families near-by, and they would hear what 
seemed to be the neighing of many horses. They would see before them groves 
in which there must be springs, but as they advanced the groves would dis- 
appear. 

A month after his departure the young Charkhlik leader returned with 
a fifth of his men. They did not know who their strange adversaries at Lou-lan 
had been. Apparitions, perhaps—another prank of the desert? The young 
leader was never to know that he had met a patrol of the Jou-jan, a powerful 
tribe to the north. 

Two years later he again visited Lou-lan at the head of troops. Lou- 
lan was buried in the desert, however. Only a watch-tower here and there 
emerged from the sand. He went to the forest to look at the knife-shaped lake, 
but he found only a channel of white sand stretching through the forest like 
a sash. There was no water. 

Lop Nor had disappeared, and Lou-lan was buried in sand. Some sixty 
years later Charkhlik went to war against Ta Wu Ti of the Wei, who ruled 
much of China. Defeated by soldiers sent from Liang-chou, Charkhlik became 
a Wei prefecture. Thus Lop Nor and Lou-lan and Charkhlik disappeared 
from history within a few years of one another. 


5 
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Fa-hsien with more than ten disciples set out from Ch’ang-an for India to learn 
Sanskrit and to study Sanskrit texts. His chronicle says of the Marches: “Be- 
yond the Jade Gate is a desert belt, the home of malevolent spirits who stir 
up hot winds. The traveler is doomed if he encounters the hot winds. No 
one has survived. There is no bird in the sky and no beast on the ground. 
There is nothing to close off the limitless prospect. He who seeks a landmark 
finds only the bleaching bones of men and animals to mark the way.” 

It is not clear whether Fa-hsien crossed the sands in which Lou-lan lay 
sleeping, or the land that had once been the shore of Lop Nor. It is not 
difficult to imagine, in any case, that he passed near Lou-lan. 

In the T’ang Period, the priest Hsiian-tsang, who went to India under 
orders from the Emperor T’ai Tsung, brought the holy texts of Buddhism back 
to the T’ang capital after great hardships. He passed Lou-lan on his return. 
In the Great T’ang Chronicle of the Western Marches there is this brief entry: 
“More than four hundred Ji farther is the ancient country of Tu-lo. It has 
long been abandoned and the citadel is in ruins. More than six hundred li 
to the east is the ancient country of Charchan. The walls are firm but there 
is no sign of man or fire. More than a thousand /i to the north and east is 
the ancient land of Lou-lan.” 

Hsiian-tsang saw two uninhabited cities in the desert, but of Lou-lan 
he had nothing to say. The city was no doubt buried deep in the sand. This 
was more than a thousand years ago, in the year 645. 


In the twentieth century Lou-lan awoke from its long sleep and once 
more appeared on the pages of history. 

The colors on the map had changed many times. No one, however, had 
paid much attention to central Asia, where Lou-lan slept. Few had ventured 
into that lifeless desert belt. 

In 1900 the buried city of Lou-lan was uncovered, after more than a 
thousand years, by the Swedish explorer Sven Hedin. It took a great deal of 
argument to determine that the site was in fact that of Lou-lan. And to 
determine the position of Lou-lan the mystery had to be solved of Lop Nor, 
which had once washed near Lou-lan but which had since disappeared. 

As its inhabitants had been unable to think of Lou-lan away from Lop 
Nor, so modern scholars were unable to think of the two apart. If the ruins 
found by Hedin were those of Lou-lan, Lop Nor should be near them, now 
as then. What had happened to Lop Nor? Lop Nor must be chosen from 
among the lakes of the desert, even if it be but a sad vestige of the old Lop 
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Nor. The secret must be unraveled of how it had moved. 

As it became clear that the site was indeed Lou-lan, a new theory came 
to be accepted: Lop Nor moved south and north in cycles of fifteen hundred 
years. Because sedimentation and the workings of the wind brought changes 
in the course of the Tarim River, Lop Nor moved from south to north and 
from north to south every fifteen hundred years. 

In 1927 Hedin, then sixty-two, gathered a large number of experts for 
his fourth journey into the Western Marches. Known officially as the Scientific 
Expedition to the North-western Provinces of China, the company was com- 
posed of eighteen German and Swedish scholars, ten Chinese, and native 
porters and cooks. 

On this fourth journey Hedin again visited Lou-lan. One day he was 
following a channel that had been dry since about the fourth century. There, 
where water had flowed in the days of Lou-lan and where for so many centuries 
there had been none, water was again beginning to flow. Because Lop Nor 
had shifted, Lou-lan had been left to the sand. Water was coming back to 
the site of Lou-lan. Water was coming to a few of the dry stream beds, and 
with it were coming plant and animal life. Water would come in time to the 
scores of channels that were still dry, and the myriad forms of life would come 
with it. 

That day Hedin found two coffins in the desert. One was on top of a 
hill, the other was at the foot of a hill some distance away. He has described 
the second discovery in considerable detail. 


“Two of our hawk-eyed boatmen discovered another grave from the top 
of the mesa. This one was on the eastern side of the mesa, on the top of a 
quite small mesa at the foot of the big one. 

“Leaving the mass grave to the peace we had so heartlessly and violently 
disturbed, we went down to the solitary resting-place, and as I saw that there 
would be no more paddling that day, I ordered camp to be pitched just to 
the south-west of grave no. 2. But all the men begged to be allowed to stay 
with us till the investigation was over, and I could not refuse them that 
ghoulish pleasure. 

“The small mesa with the single grave ran from north-east to south-west. 
It was only 41 feet long by 12 feet wide. Its summit was 29 feet above the 
surface of the water and 24 feet above the surrounding earth. From the top 
of the big mesa one could see that the hillock contained a grave, for a post 
of tamarisk wood stood on it, which could not be natural, as the tops of mesas 
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are always bare and sterile. 

“The isolated post invited digging, and the men got to work. But the 
clay of this mesa was almost as hard as brick, and in the process of transforma- 
tion into clay-slate. So an axe was fetched up from the landing place and the 
men cut their way through the hard material. The grave was rectangular. It 
was quite close to the north-western flank of the mesa, and the clay wall was 
only a foot thick on the top, lower down 2 feet. At a depth of 2 feet 3 inches 
the diggers struck a wooden lid, which was exposed first with the axe, and 
then with the spade. It consisted of two very well-preserved boards 5 feet 
il inches long. The breadth of the lid was | foot 8 inches at the head and 1 
foot 5% inches at the foot, and the thickness of the boards was 14% inches. 
The head lay towards the north-east. 

“As soon as the lid had been cleaned, and we had found that the coffin 
exactly fitted its clay case and that it was impossible to lift it out without 
enlarging the hole that had been dug, we decided to clear away the clay wall 
on the north-western side, which cost us both time and labour. But at length 
the last obstacle was removed, and the coffin could be carefully coaxed out and 
lifted up on to the top of the mesa. 

“The shape of the coffin was characteristic of that watery region. It was 
just like an ordinary canoe, with the bow and stern sawn off and replaced by 
vertical cross-boards. 

“The two boards which formed the lid had been lifted even before the 
outer wall of the mesa was broken through. We eagerly awaited the sight of 
the unknown dead who had slept so long undisturbed. But instead we found 
only a blanket in which the corpse had been shrouded and which hid it com- 
pletely from head to foot. The shroud was so brittle that it broke up into 
dust at the touch. We removed the part which concealed the head—and we 
saw her in all her beauty, mistress of the desert, queen of Lou-lan and Lop Nor. 

“Death had surprised her young, and loving hands had enshrouded her 
and borne her to the peaceful mound within which she was to rest for nearly 
2,000 years till the children of an age then far distant should wake her from 
her long sleep. 


“The skin of her face was like hard parchment, but its shape and features 
were not changed by time. She lay with eyelids closed over eyeballs that had 
fallen in hardly at all. About her lips a smile still played that the centuries 
had not extinguished, and which rendered the mysterious being still more ap- 
pealing and attractive. But she did not betray the secrets of her past, and her 
memories of the variegated life of Lou-lan, the spring green about the lakes, 
river-trips by boat and canoe, she had taken with her to the grave. 
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“She had seen the garrison of Lou-lan march out to battle against the 
Huns and other barbarians; the war chariots with their archers and spearmen; 
the great trade caravans which had passed through Lou-lan and rested in its 
inns, and innumerable camels carrying bales of China’s precious silk westward 
along the Silk Road. And surely she had loved too, and had been loved. 
Perhaps she had died of grief. But of all this we could know nothing. 

“The length of the coffin inside was 5 feet 7 inches, and the unknown 
princess had been a little woman, about 5 feet 2 inches. 

“In the afternoon sunshine, Chen and I began a fairly minute examina- 
tion of the clothing in which she had been committed to earth. She wore on 
her head a turban-like cap, and round it a single band. Her body was covered 
with a linen cloth (possibly of hemp), and under this there were two similar 
coverings of yellow silk. The breast was covered by a square red piece of 
embroidered silk, with, under it, yet another short linen garment. Under this 
again she wore a thin skirt, drawers and woven silk slippers. Her waist was 
encircled nearest the body by a kind of girdle. 

“We took away samples of all these garments, some—the headdress and 
slippers, for example—entire, and a purse of beautifully patterned silk in many 
colours. Outside the coffin, at its head, we found a rectangular four-legged food 
table with a low rim; a red-painted wooden bowl and the skeleton of a whole 
sheep—provisions for the traveller on her journey to another world.” 


We need not inquire whether the coffin Hedin found was that of the 
young queen who killed herself on the eve of the departure from Lou-lan. 
Her death was a mystery, and why should we want to know more? It is 
enough that for fifteen centuries Lou-lan lay buried under the sand, that its 
site and the position of Lop Nor were forgotten, and that both were presently 
brought to light again. 

Lop Nor is returning to the site of Lou-lan. A half century has gone 
by since Hedin discovered Lou-lan, and in that time the waters of Lop Nor 
have continued to advance. Even now they are advancing. It will be some 
decades yet before they reach Lou-lan. But Lop Nor is returning, and with 
it the River Dragon who was the god of Lou-lan. Perhaps, indeed, he has 
already returned. 


Translated by E. G. Seidensticker 
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Through the Eastern Window 


A Return to Japan 


Edmund Blunden 


MONG the miscellaneous essays of Charles Dickens, one of the most 
touching, to me at least, depicts his revisiting his old school; it was in 
his great days that he wrote it; but it is a pathetic piece. The newly- 

constructed railway, which we may take as the symbol of Modern Times, had 
crashed (so Dickens tells us) right through that antiquated school; as indeed 
it did also in the instance of the delightful country school a dozen miles from 
London where England’s young poet John Keats received his education. 


To me, all too many years ago, Japan was in a manner a school, and in 
returning after a considerable interval I have never feared that I shall find 
so overwhelming a change as that which Dickens once met with in the world 
of his early ideas; I am however prepared to enter a scene often varying ex- 
tremely from my old and faded recollections, or notions. This attitude would 
probably be reasonable in any country, but there was some particular truth in 
Basil Hall Chamberlain’s observation in his classic handbook—to which Mr. 
Lewis Bush’s Japanalia is a worthy descendant—that the Japanese people are 
always being taken with some new fashion.' 

My first stay in Japan, which taught me much more than I ever taught 
my excellent students, even in such matters as penmanship and the art of being 
at leisure, perhaps belonged to the period of Basil Hall Chamberlain. It was 
not indeed necessary in my time to follow all the instructions in his guide- 
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book (“In going off the beaten tracks, take plenty of flea-powder or camphor”), 
but life depended very much still on the jinrikisha-men, and there was plenty 
of meaning in a ten-sen piece. At the hotel above the flashing stream and all 
its rocks, cha-dai on arrival was still the system; and the guests were supplied 
with little sticks cut up at one end like brushes, and with salt, for tooth-cleaning, 
in the recess of the corridor. There were in the city cinemas in great number, 
but the films were vocally explained and usually their sense was enriched by 
men of genius stationed at the corner of the screen. I often wonder what 
happened to those bright spirits when the talkies came. 

But all that is the echo of another epoch. The curious and the happy 
thing is that however circumstances and particulars go their ways there are 
(to quote my old friend Louis Golding’s poetry) “eternal verities;” and hitherto, 
luckily for me, my return to Japan is a reunion with many of those other 
bright spirits who faced the future hopefully together more than thirty years 
ago. Of some especially I have the agreeable idea that not only do they keep 
their youth, but that they grow ever younger. To speak seriously, as often as 
I fleetingly recapture my old companions in Japan, this alluring quality of 
remaining youthful and high-spirited imparts to me also a spirit of youth, or 
seems to impart it, even at my age. It is impressed upon me—but I have not 
made a scientific and comparative study of this round the world—as a distinctly 
Japanese gift, this refusal to let go one’s early inspirations and innocency—and 
the poet Wordsworth might have been writing on behalf of many veterans in 
my Japanese review when he declared so finely, 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A Rainbow in the sky; 

So was it when my life began, 

So is it now I am a man ... 


The Rainbow may remain for ever visionary—and shall I be one to quarrel 
with visions, in age or youth? 


Sometimes, after all, visions work; the impossible becomes the factual 
and the ordinary; and this generation may be more fitted to that romantic 
reality than any of its predecessors. Coming to Japan this summer, I was pro- 
foundly struck by the sense that this new Japan can do things; can produce a 
working magic that is not mere stage and show; and, while we others are saying 
how wonderful this or that production is, will be busy already devising the next 
production which will do far more, and yet figure more simply in design and 
operation. 

“But this,” it may be a reader’s comment, “is merely history repeating 
itself.” I understand this interruption, in some degree. It has been remarked 
that the Japanese mind when first occupied with Western exhibits was as much 
interested in the guns as in the divinity which had been brought over the 
seas; and certainly there never was a better market for contraptions like clocks 
than Japan became, at the earliest that it could be one, a century ago. Now 
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it does not need me to elaborate on the brilliance of modern Japan in all the 
“recent scientific discoveries and inventions, directed to making the conditions 
of life more easy”’—and of course more amusing. (The words quoted are 
Victorian, but their writer would have felt their meaning even more distinctly 
if he had happened to be staring with me at the efficiency of Tokyo or Osaka 
in 1959.) 

Hitherto my returns to Japan have been based upon and shaped by my 
original occupation, which was a professorship in the Department of English 
at the then Imperial University of Tokyo, in 1924, Our deeds (it is frequently 
found) still travel with us from afar; and when a chance arises of my setting 
foot on Japanese soil, it means first and last that I shall be treated once more 
as sensei. The original gentle programme of lectures and discussions swells 
by every post into an alarming far-flung campaign; I am unable to sleep, 
perhaps, some nights, while the preliminaries are happening, and my mind 
attempts to decide what subject would suit which audience among the many 
that I shall find. This last phrase is not egotistic, but normal. Nowhere, I 
imagine, will a lecturer (whatever he is invited to talk about) be more gener- 
ously and bravely supported than in Japan. Any recurrent passion for novelties 
in the nation does not, apparently, diminish this well-known devotion to the 
large hall and, possibly, small voice—but on this last point, gratitude must 
relate that the Japanese microphone really works. 

So, in the summer of 1959, while I took my chance as a visiting lecturer 
at many places from Tokyo to Fukuoka, my present was very much like my 
past. The addresses that I gave were sat through or stood through—and I was 
speaking in English with sometimes an interpreter, and sometimes not—with 
enchanting intentness by listeners old and young, by ladies and gentlemen, by 
learned persons and (if my glance round the audience informed me correctly) 
quite a selection of those more interested as a rule in home runs. For my own 
part, were I to be among those getting standing room only (and not too much 
of that) beyond the doorway farthest from the rostrum, not even the finest 
lecture of Coleridge or harangue by Hideyoshi would keep me there a full hour. 
My gratitude for this courteous endurance is deep, and all the more active 
because many among my audiences might in point of years be my grandchildren, 
and as such might generally be doubtful about the wisdom or utility of us 
ancients. 

On that head, I think I was aware of something in the reception that 
this year brought me, something which is invaluable to ancients, who are a 
kind of beings said to be markedly irritable. A simple comment made to me 
one day long ago by a veteran of Oxford college life still resounds in my 
memory: “Any kindness from the young is always delightful to me.” Such 
kindness I have this year perceived once more in Japan, and in particular in 
academic Japan, while I was trying to justify the numerous invitations to the 
platform and to the symposium which had been bestowed on me. Was there 
not even more of this sweetness in the reception I had this time than on former 
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visits? 

My increasing old age, so I could not help telling myself, was regarded 
as a reason why I should be heard with unfailing patience, and eagerly helped 
(later) to whatever I liked on the table. Age still has a privilege, in fact, in 
Japan, and long may this be so; this is written not altogetheir because it suits 
me as an old talker, but because of all the qualities that can continue and 
enhance the genius of man reverence is not the least important, and sympathy 
is not the least rewarding. 

To refer again to a common subject of debate, among my unwritten 
notes on Japan there is one on the Japanese as linguists; and it particularly 
applies to us comers from afar who lecture and make after-dinner speeches 
and rely on our interpreters who stand by us with, at first, anxious expressions. 
These heroes are right; they are in for a bit of trouble; the lecturers themselves 
are uncertain of the exalted ideas which they are about to dispense, or the 
garnish and flourish which they will put on these wonderful concepts. Still, 
things on the whole go pretty well, and as I said the audience (even in the 
country places) stays pretty well; and the main cause of this agreeable effect 
is the quick wit and beautiful Japanese style of the interpreter. If he (or she) 
is puzzled at any point, a little suggestion of comic relief immediately makes 
the crisis rather desirable than otherwise. The Japanese as linguists? I for 
one shall not complain, however candid a friend one is expected to be nowa- 
days, against their qualifications in this respect; they meet their numerous 
problems in this as in other matters, so that all ends well. 

My business is with literature, and this peculiarity is still popular in 
Japan, no matter how many other enthusiasms are on the wing. Can there 
be any land in which the actual study of home-grown and imported authors 
or types of literature is more rampant? I observed once again in 1959 that 
although the educational supremacy of English and American literatures is as 
I knew it previously, the creative artists are apt to find their affinities beyond 
the limits of those prescribed readings. Perhaps it is something of a dis- 
advantage as one moves among the authors now inheriting the laurels in the 
country of Bakin and Sdseki to be just an English quill. But it is also an 
admirable awakening, if such a one has been latterly forgetful of the wide 
world, and of its many voices, many tongues, many imaginations. An evening 
with the P.E.N. in Tokyo was intensely enjoyable to me because I felt that 
it was a cosmopolitan as well as a Japanese evening, and that many of those 
who were entertaining us could have delivered unprepared addresses of the 
highest interest on several literatures other than those in which Shakespeare 
and Mark Twain lead the way. 

As an English writer, I could not feel anything but abiding thankful- 
ness to a great many readers in Japan, and to my publishers who have enabled 
me to be read by them. “The schoolmaster is abroad”—yes; this old saying 
has its current application, and it is in some measure a scholastic circulation 
that my volumes have in Japan, and I would beg some of my modernist friends 
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to forget that and glance at one or two things in them. Still, I can only reflect 
in my solitude that I, a miscellaneous English author, am kept in print in 
Japan by more than one publisher, am rewarded in royalties (not, I think, 
exportable), but far more powerfully in having faithful readers. 

Our English lyrical poet Robert Nichols, who was one of the successors 
of Lafcadio Hearn at the Imperial University of Tokyo, moderated his praises 
of his Japanese acquaintances, not at all bitterly, with the assertion “The Japa- 
nese are rather pedantic.” If so, they are not the only ones; but I add to 
my other observations dated 1959 that the profusion of detailed studies in 
literature, set forth in the manner which Nichols alluded to, is great. And, 
once more, shall I complain? Not I; for these careful investigations have their 
virtues, for those who make them and for us who may make use of them. 
How many times did Milton write the word “some” in his poems before 
“Paradise Lost,” and how many in it? There may well be some aesthetic beauty 
involved in this, and I wish the indefatigable discoverer well. However this 
hypothetical case may be taken, I am astonished by the number and skill of 
the critical essays on English among other literatures which Japan is printing 
as well as composing in 1959: admittedly, there are too many on a few pro- 
minent names, and some day I wish I could indicate to those who are about 
to spend years of time and attention on “footnotes” to immortal literature how 
grandly wide the field of English literature is. To begin on that, evidently 
another Return to Japan will be indispensable. And next time I shall be 
roving beyond the lecturer’s bounds, an almost invisible Man, carried by 
Kumosuke.* 


The Old Familiar Faces 


Fukuhara Rintard 


NTIL I first came up to Tokyo in the winter of 1912 to take the entrance 
U examination for college, I had never experienced a talk with a for- 
eigner. I was eighteen years old. I and about thirty others gathered 

in a room for English dictation. A very tall, high-browed Englishman was 


1. See Japanalia, 1959 ed. by Lewis Bush, and any quantity of coloured prints by Hiroshige and others. 
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standing on the platform; presently he began reading aloud some English for 
us to take down on ruled sheets of paper. The dictated sentences were about 
a dog walking over a plank across a stream with a bit of meat in his mouth— 
how secretly proud I was of recognizing the story! 

The Englishman was my first English teacher, my drill master for the 
next four years until I was graduated from the College. To the unanimous 
surprise of the class, he showed a rare talent in remembering the students’ names 
—a feat which was admired like a magician’s art. He—W.E.L. Sweet by name— 
had only to call the roll once, in the first hour, staring just a moment at each 
student as he answered “Here Sir,” and all was right: from the next hour on 
he would point to each student, calling him by his correct name. 

Mr. Sweet was a trained teacher. His calligraphy on the blackboard was 
neat enough for parchment. He left no t’s uncrossed—and his way of crossing 
t’s, we were told, was that the letter “t’” was first to be written like an “i,” 
with a loop, then only the right-hand side of the loop was to be crossed, so 
that there was no jutting out of the crossing bar on the left side. This must 
have been based on what he was taught in his schoolboy days, in the glorious 
reign of Queen Victoria. Everything he taught in class was so cut and dried 
that we secretly had a mind to revolt against him. But we also felt a sense 
of respect for his way of doing things, which was so business-like that it 
suggested he saw what he was doing as a definite, noble mission, and we 
continued to attend his class, gradually becoming good pupils and friends. 
He was, for sure, a kind-hearted man under his disguise, which may just have 
been the English way of discharging his duties. 

He was an important figure in the Foreign Teachers’ Association in 
Japan, being editor-in-chief of its journal, The English Teachers’ Magazine. 
He was also on the committee of the Tokyo Amateur Dramatic Club and his 
tall figure was often seen on the stage at its yearly performances, very frequent- 
ly with his wife, who was a beautiful woman and a better actress. I remember 
them in, for example, The Importance of Being Earnest, The Beauty and the 
Barge and The Great Adventure. 

His beautiful wife was popular among the students, who speculated 
about how Mr. Sweet managed to finance her. It was fairly well known that 
Mrs. Sweet was a luxury-loving woman, and had a store of diamonds and other 
jewels. But it was all really silly gossip; nobody could be well acquainted with 
an Englishman’s family life when he lived, to Japanese eyes, in a castle like 
a lord. 

Once out of his castle, Mr. Sweet would come to school riding on a 
bicycle. It was a rather curious sight even then, as electric cars were available 
almost everywhere in Tokyo. Still, as I knew, the bicycle was fashionable in 
England about the end of the last century and Mr. Sweet may in part have 
liked to pose as a fashionable man on a bicycle—this was before the invention 
of the vulgar ellipsis, “bike.” 

I can never forget Ingram Bryan, who always carried with him, even to 
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his classroom, a big, light-brown, silk umbrella (was this a Victorian fashion 
too?). He was another, later, and very conscientious teacher of English com- 
position at our school. He would begin his class with “Gentlemen,” then 
proceed methodically, step by step, never glancing at outside matters. Though 
doubtless a very learned man, he never even hinted at the fact that he was 
the author of Japanese Literature and A History of Japan in the Home Uni- 
versity Library. His attitude at the school was evidently that he was on duty 
as a mere teacher of English composition. 

The same was true of Frank Lee, sometime teacher at the Peers’ School, 
an ardent lover of Japan, and author of Days and Years in Japan, A Tokyo 
Calendar, etc. Several years ago, I had the good fortune to visit him at his 
flat in London near Hammersmith Bridge, where he lived after retiring from 
his long service in Japanese schools. He received me warmly, with endless 
reminiscences of his life in Japan, sitting in the cool breeze from the river 
before a row of decorations and medals which he had been awarded. 

Can one forget Austin Medley? He came from a very good family, a 
nephew, I believe to Augustine Birrell, the eminent man of letters. Every- 
body admired him, a kind and assiduous teacher, a warm-hearted friend, and 
an amiable gentleman. William Empson, who stayed at his house for a short 
while just after his arrival in Japan, called him the “Grand Old Man” of the 
Tokyo English colony. He was the actor in the T.A.D.C., and his favorite 
roles were well known even among Japanese audiences. For his farewell per- 
formance, we expected him to do Shylock, the best of his repertoire, but he 
selected, on the pretext of his old age, Adam in As You Like It. 

Where is John Bird now? He was good at Japanese chess, a game which 
he would play with anybody whenever the fancy took him. I remember a 
photograph in a newspaper in which he was sitting on a broad stool facing a 
tavern-master with a chessboard between them. He was a Cambridge man 
and a rugger blue. In the common-room for teachers of English at the school 
where he was professor, he was young enough to hang his blazer adorned with 
its Cambridge crest on the hat-rack. Bird, I am told, was once vice-consul at 
Cape Town; he gave it up simply because he liked a wandering life, and 
gradually drifted to Japanese shores. 

Thomas Lyell is with us no more. When I was ordered abroad to 
England for English studies in 1929, he was still a young man and a kind of 
colleague. He wished me good luck and encouraged me to learn to appreciate 
different literary styles. When I returned to Japan after two years’ stay in 
England, Lyell was the editor of a useful dictionary called Slang, Phrase and 
Idiom in Colloquial English, published by a Japanese bookseller. 

But I have a clearer memory of Lyell, already an old man, reading 
Shakespeare before a large audience somewhere in Tokyo on Shakespeare Day. 
He was a good reciter, and used to take pupils for dramatic reading. A still 
clearer image of him is a somewhat pathetic one. Many times I met him at 
bars—at every bar I was familiar with in Tokyo hotels, in fact—a tipsy bohe- 
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mian enjoying “single blessedness.” It must have been his habit to come to 
such places for a drink on his way home from his “Current Topics” broadcast, 
which N.H.K. (Radio Japan) had long continued broadcasting purely, it seemed, 
for Lyell’s own sake. 

All, all are gone, those old familiar faces! The scene has gradually 
changed—the First World War, the 1923 Earthquake, the Second World War— 
and the faces recede one by one into the mist of the irrevocable past. I my- 
self, being a dim figure too, find pleasure in ruminating on those days. One 
evening, Boyce, one of those familiar faces who is still going strong, the late 
Economicus, a Japanese professor, and I—three very fat, old men—met at 
an eel-restaurant. It was exciting just to see how they talked, ate and drank, 
and when they were to leave, Economicus abruptly spoke out: ‘When shall 
we three meet again?”, to which Boyce at once answered: “In thunder, light- 
ning or in rain.” I ought to have joined with the third line: “When the 
hurlyburly’s done.” I do not remember if I did so or not, but anyhow the 
hurlyburly’s done, and one can see a new order prevailing all over Japan. 

The vogue for inviting young poets and critics to the post of university 
professor began about the time of the Great Earthquake in 1923. Robert 
Nichols was the first to come. His blue mantle created a great impression 
among young students. Then came Edmund Blunden, followed by Ralph 
Hodgson. William Plomer was also among their number. 

Several years later Peter Quennell with his wife came to Tekyo with 
their expectations, in this Far East, of keeping goldfish in a glass bowl and 
eating persimmons. He was something new, with his taste for the metaphysical 
poets. I call to mind the scene when he took leave of his father, a noted 
architect, who said with perfectly natural parental love: “How professorial 
he looks now!” He was at that time twenty-five years old. 

William Empson, also twenty-five years old, succeeded him. Quennell 
recorded his experiences in Japan and China in his Superficial Journey From 
Tokyo to Peking while Empson collected his literary essays, mainly written in 
Japan, in his Some Versions of Pastoral. I can never forget how he would return 
from his lectures to the teachers’ common-room covered all over with chalk- 
dust—in the classroom he always worked like a bee. 

Next, George Barker arrived as successor to Ralph Hodgson, who had 
left for America after about nine years’ service. Barker, however, did not stay 
long in his post. About that time John Morris, author of Living With 
Lepchas, the record of his life in Sikkim, began teaching literature along with 
his regular work at the Japanese Foreign Office. His Traveller From Tokyo 
and Phoenix Cup describe the state of things in this country before and after 
the War. Besides these public activities, he was known to me as President 
and first member of the Tokyo High Brow Club. It had only two members, 
he told me, the other being a Kei6é professor. I was just about to become the 
third member when the Second World War broke out. 

The War began a new epoch in the history of English teachers in Japan. 
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Blunden, now all but sainted, and after him George Fraser, came as literary 
attachés to the U.K. Mission. Then the flood of university professors: D. J. 
Enright, E. D. Pendry, A. Thwaite, D. S. Brewer, C. S. Beaty, J. M. Haylock, 
James Kirkup, Francis King and others have come here to adorn the history 
of English studies of Japan. And perhaps we are opening yet another new 
epoch with the coming of Mr. Ronald Bottrall, newly appointed head of the 
British Council, Tokyo? I remember he was teaching at Singapore University 
when William Empson was with us in Japan, and there was a meeting in 
Tokyo of those two poets one summer sometime about 1933. 

Around that date the film of Noel Coward’s Cavalcade was shown at a 
Tokyo theatre. I took Empson to see scenes from English life as it progressed 
from the last years of Queen Victoria to the new century, then to the War, 
and lastly to the Twentieth-Century “blues.” For all my enthusiasm, Empson 
did not like the picture. “Propaganda, Fukuhara-san—military propaganda.” 
And he was still grumbling about it even after we had finished our first jugs of 
draught beer at a drinking-place nearby. 


Some Thoughts 
on Shibusa 


Toyama Shigehiko 


friend of mine, an art teacher at middle school, told me an interesting 

story. One of the ways he teaches his classes is to give them wool 

of various colors and sheets of cardboard covered all over with tacks 

spaced at regular intervals. Using these, he tells them to produce any designs 

they choose by winding the wool round the tacks. The wool most often used, 

he told me, is white, followed by black and then yellow. Another strange 

thing is that if he provides only a small quantity of a certain color, the wool 

of that color is often used more than any other. He had toyed with all kinds 

of explanations, but he was still puzzled why it was they didn’t choose the 
prettier colors. 

That was all he told me at the time. According to a recent postcard 
from him, he is still continuing his experiments, with more or less the same 
results as before. Apart from black and white, the children seem generally 
to favor pale colors, and show a fairly clear-cut aversion to primary colors. 
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I for my part have recalled the subject from time to time and speculated 
on it myself. And in the process, I have begun to wonder idly—a rather far- 
fetched idea, 1 admit—whether the question might not be linked up with the 
special way the Japanese people view and represent the world around them. 


People often say that we never see colors in our dreams. A reference 
work on psychology informs us, however, that “an unexpectedly large number of 
people—more than ten per cent, in fact—occasionally see color dreams.” This 
still confirms, though, that the majority of people do not see color in their 
dreams. No color—one presumes—means nothing but black and white. It 
is really rather odd. Similarly with the mental images of things we retain 
in our minds, we would often find ourselves unconscious of the actual colors 
unless asked. Again, with some color film that has impressed us, the actual 
images often remain clear in our minds though we have only a vague memory 
of the colors. We even feel occasionally, as we are actually watching a color 
film, that the colors somehow hinder our appreciation. When one sees a 
film such as the celebrated “Le Crin Blanc” of a few years back, one wonders 
why people ever find color necessary in films. I have the feeling myself that 
heavy colors detract from the particular kind of poetry that can be expressed 
in the film as an art form. Some may dismiss this feeling by saying that, 
though undoubtedly a “visual” type, I am of the kind that is sensitive to form 
rather than color. Yet it is something more than that. 

Though this is only my fancy, I feel that colors are not particularly 
indispensable in the world of the mind. Somewhere in the process whereby 
the reality seen with the naked eye is transformed into a mental image, there 
is a function which turns the colors of the real world into monochrome. The 
normal absence of color from dreams, the faintness of remembered colors, are 
perhaps tricks played on us by this “fading illusion.” 

Japan has a type of India-ink painting known as sumie. It is, of 
course, monochrome; or one could say that the one color black is made to 
symbolize many other colors. Mountains, rivers, flowers—all alike are depicted 
in shades of black and gray. On the other hand, it is a characteristic of the 
sumie that its outlines are always clearly defined. There may be some con- 
nection between the emphasis on form and line and the use of monochrome. 
The impression that the sumie gives when compared with paintings using color 
is, I feel, one of shibusa. 


People often say that the Japanese language is flat and monotonous. 
I myself do not know so many foreign tongues, but whether a language is 
monotonous or not can be told just by listening and comparing it with others. 
And Japanese, I feel, really is flat. A useful clue to the peculiar nature of a 
language is its onomatopoeic words. Such words imitate actual sounds in the 
same way that the colors of a painting imitate the hues of nature. Onoma- 
topoeic words and colors have, thus something common about their natures, 
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and I feel it is not out of place to use onomatopoeic words as a comparison 
in discussing color. 

The sound made by a clock in Japanese is kachi-kachi, in English “tick- 
tock.” The sound of a bell, which goes gén-gdn, is “ding-dong” in English. 
It may be rather rash to discuss the differences between two languages on such 
a basis, but one does feel that English is the more showy of the two. Where 
the Japanese repeats the same sound, the English varies the vowel, as well as 
the pitch of the two syllables. The Japanese is flat, with no such variation 
of pitch. This might support one’s impression that Japanese is monotonous. 

On first thought, kachi-kachi does, indeed, seem to be the repetition of 
the same element. Nor does there seem to be any variation of pitch between 
the two halves. If one listens very carefully, though, one begins to suspect 
some difference between the first and second kachi after all. The second kachi 
carries an echo of the first. There is a delicate difference between the two. 
If this is in fact so, it is extremely interesting, since it means that kachi-kachi, 
with its very restricted variety, is expressing the same kind of thing as re- 
presented by “tick-tock.” 

In terms of pictures, onomatopoeic words of the type of kachi-kachi are 
similar to the sumie in the way they achieve their effects. A slight difference 
in expression corresponds to a much larger variation in reality. The distinc- 
tion between one kachi and the other is as delicate as the shading in an India- 
ink painting. That such an approach should succeed to a certain extent in 
conveying the world of reality can only mean that both the person who adopts 
it, and the person to whom it is directed, are capable of responding to extremely 
delicate nuances. That things that ought to be shown in color should be 
depicted in shades of black and gray, and that this kind of thing should be 
appreciated is a manifestation of this gift. It is part of the same characteristic, 
I would suggest, that makes the Japanese language rely on faint differences 
of accent where other languages vary the vowel. Such fine distinctions can 
only be appreciated by those who are quite at home with very slight but 
significant nuances. 

The point is, that the world that we see and hear and the world of the 
imagination, of the mind’s eye, are different. Something that is an expression 
of what the mind’s eye sees is naturally not a literal representation of the 
actual world. There is a gap between the two. This gap varies from society 
to society, from age to age. 

The fact that the Japanese love shibui—the word (the adjectival form 
of shibusa) is sometimes translated as “restrained’”’—colors is not because they 
are color-blind or because they fear or reject primary colors. It would seem, 
rather, to depend on their delight in keeping the gap between the reality and 
the artistic expression wide--in other words, in carrying symbolization to a 
high degree and enjoying the variety possible within a restrained form of 
expression. The love of monochrome is not an escape from color: it is the 
conquest of color. 
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Brilliance and strong contrasts are suppressed; instead, everything is 
expressed soberly and in weak accents. A kind of pleasure is possible through 
the spiritual energy that is required to achieve this effect. Might not the 
pleasure of snibusa depend on the delight deriving from this energy? It is 
here, it seems to me, that one must look for the secret of the concept of the 
shibui. 

In English there is a figure of speech known as “litotes” or “understate- 
ment.” Instead of saying, for example, “It is very good,” one says “It is not 
half bad.” In this understatement, in the force that restrains one from saying 
something too assertively, one can discover something shibui. The sense of 
striving that arises from enclosing a strongly vibrant message within a weakly 
accented form has a power that cannot be achieved through more untrammeled 
means of expression. Shibusa is a matter of concern only for those who are 
susceptible to this subdued manner of expression. To reject all waste, to 
condense what is large, to discover a positive expressive value in the negative, 
in what seems flat and monotonous—here is what is meant by shibusa. It is 
surely no coincidence that such a strong link should exist between shibusa on 
the one hand and elements of the so-called samurai culture such as Zen and 
the tea ceremony on the other. 


An interest in Japanese culture seems to have developed of late abroad. 
In the U.S.A., they say, it has reached boom proportions. I do not know how 
far such reports, emanating as they do from Japanese, can be trusted. But 
if Americans, who are generally supposed to like primary colors and strong 
contrasts, are developing a taste for Japanese culture, it may mean that they 
are acquiring a sense of the shibui. It is interesting to see what will happen. 
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Changing Japan: X 


The Beer-Brewing Industry 


Ueda Toshiro 


HE Japanese first heard about the beverage called “beer” from the Dutch. 

In 1720, the ban was lifted on the import of foreign books, and scientific 

writings first began to enter Japan from Holland; among these were 
some about “beer.” 

The Holland Controversy is a famous collection of letters exchanged at 
this time between Tatebe Seian and Sugita Genpaku. Mention is made, in 
letters dated 1724, of how a Dutch visitor to Edo gave the writer a beverage 
which is referred to as mugizake (barley-sake) and is identifiable as “beer”; the 
author did not find it very palatable. This is the first mention of beer in 
Japanese literature, and it shows conclusively that the present-day Japanese 
word biiru is derived from the Dutch “bier,” although the pronunciation and 
spelling of the word are the same in German. 

The first person in Japan to try to manufacture beer was a doctor of 
Dutch-style medicine at the end of the Tokugawa Era; Kawamoto Kémin by 
name, he lived in Edo. Following instructions contained in a Dutch treatise on 
the subject, he is said to have made beer successfully in his own home. It is 
also said that he was stimulated to make the attempt by hearing the account 
of a Japanese who had been given beer to drink on one of Perry’s ships, so 
that it is perhaps not too far-fetched to credit Perry with having woken Japan 
from her long “sleep” with a glass of beer! 

In 1859 the port of Yokohama was opened to foreign trade and a for- 
eign settlement established. Beer was imported for the foreign residents and 
the British and French troops who were there, and Japanese in the locality 
gradually made its acquaintance. 

Nevertheless, it was not until the second or third year of Meiji (1869-70) 
that a factory was built in Japan for the manufacture of beer. It was built 
on the outskirts of Yokohama by an American called Copeland, who named 
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it “The Spring Valley Brewery.” This was followed in 1873 by the establish- 
ment of a factory in Kéfu by Noguchi Masaakira and Yokoyama Sukejiré, 
who had learnt the technique of brewing from Copeland. Their product was 
marketed from 1874 under the brand name “Mitsu-Uroko Beer.” This was 
the first beer brewed in Japan by Japanese. 

Before this, in 1872, a certain Shibuya Saburé had started to make a 
beer which he called “Shibuya Beer” in Osaka, but the manufacture was under 
the direction of an American. Beer-brewing, thus, was started in Japan either 
by, or under, the technical supervision of Americans. 

In 1875, the Hokkaidé Development Commission took into its service 
a certain Nakagawa Seibei, who had spent some time in Germany learning 
techniques of brewing, and in the following year the Commission established 
a brewery at Sapporo. In the next year, a hop garden was started in Sapporo, 
and in the same year “Sapporo Beer” came onto the market. This was the 
first German-style beer to be made in Japan. 

Nakagawa’s introduction into Japan of German brewing techniques set 
the pattern for the future development of the industry. Even the architecture 
of the Japanese breweries are after the German pattern. Beer-brewing in 
Germany was developed in the monasteries, and German breweries even today 
are reminiscent of monasteries in their architecture. The early Japanese 
breweries, thus, sometimes had stained-glass windows, and they too had the 
atmosphere of the monastery. Not only the techniques but the machinery they 
used were from Germany, although nowadays high-performance machinery of 
Japanese manufacture is available. What is most worthy of note, however, 
is the philosophy of the brewers. What the Japanese have learnt from the 
Germans is that beer is not like whisky or fruit juice concentrates, which are 
drunk mixed with water, but is something which is to be drunk undiluted 
and to be enjoyed for itself. 

Among the German brewers there exists a spirit of rivalry in their craft. 
The self-confidence expressed in the phrase “My beer is the only good beer” 
and a spiritual pride in their craft are the hall-marks of the German beer- 
masters and this spirit has been passed on to their Japanese disciples. 

It was the Hokkaidd Development Commission which really started 
beer production in Japan. Nowadays, there are strains of rice which can with- 
stand the cold climate of Hokkaid6, and there is quite a large production of 
rice in the island. In those days, however, the Hokkaido climate was not 
suitable for rice cultivation, though barley could be grown, and it was a 
natural enough development that the district should become famous for beer 
rather than sake production. 

In time, a number of beer companies appeared in the Kant6é and Kansai 
districts of Honshii and there were amalgamations, bankruptcies, changes of 
ownership and the like, so that the face of the new industry was constantly 
changing. 

It is interesting to speculate as to why the Japanese people came to 
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develop a liking for beer. One reason is, perhaps, that in spite of an abundance 
of fruits Japan has never become a wine-producing and drinking nation. The 
national beverage has always been a distilled wine made from one type of 
cereal, rice, and it is not surprising therefore that the drink which has come 
in part to replace rice-wine should also be produced from a cereai. 

Sake has an alcohol content of 16 per cent or more, and even though part 
of this is lost—it being the custom to take the drink warm—nevertheless sake 
is by no means a soft drink. Beer is much weaker (its alcohol content is 4 
per cent, since the war) and is therefore more suitable for those who are not 
strong drinkers. It is more convenient, too, as there is no need to heat it up. 

The following will give an idea of the extent to which beer drinking 
has become popular in Japan. In the restaurants and bars of Japan the usual 
classification of alcoholic drinks is Japanese sake, beer, and “Western drinks.” 
“Western drinks” include whisky, brandy, wines, liqueurs and all liquors im- 
ported from or manufactured abroad. Beer, however, ranks equally with sake 
and is no longer regarded as a “Western drink.” This classification also reflects 
the respective volumes of consumption. 

At one time sake was drunk in winter and beer in summer. This is 
witnessed, for instance, by the traditional Japanese poem, the haiku. It has 
only 17 syllables and the poet endeavors in this compass to reproduce the 
atmosphere of one of the four seasons. In these poems, any mention of beer 
immediately identifies the season as summer. Nowadays, however, beer is also 
drunk in winter, though consumption at the height of summer is three times 
that in the middle of winter. 

Another new development is the drinking of beer by women. The biggest 
beer-hall in Tokyo, the “New Tokyo,” serves 5-6,000 liters per day to 7-8,000 
customers; of these almost one-quarter are women. Most of the latter are in 
the company of men, but it is now by no means impossible to see women en- 
joying a drink of beer on their own, which is something one did not see before 
the war. The increase in the number of beer-drinkers took place after the 
war at the same time as the emancipation of Japan’s women. 

In Japan, the price of rice is a barometer of the prices of many other 
commodities. Ever since wartime days, rice has been bought and sold by the 
Government at fixed prices. And just as the price of rice is still fixed, so has 
that of beer been fixed ever since the wartime period. Wherever one goes 
in Japan and whichever beer one drinks the price is the same. Moreover, 
that price reflects the world’s highest rate of taxation on beer. 

In comparing the position of beer with that of other alcoholic drinks 
in Japan, one must first speak of sake. As we have already seen, since rice 
is the staple food, its price is controlled by the Government, whose first ob- 
jective is to secure the nation’s supply of food. This limits the availability 
of rice for sake-making. As a result, the traditional method of manufacturing 
sake, using only rice, has had to be abandoned in postwar Japan. Alcohol 
produced by natural fermentation generally rises to about 22 per cent. Japanese 
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sake manufacturers have since the war adopted quite new methods whereby, 
during the brewing process, alcohol produced from sweet-potatoes or molasses 
is added from time to time to the brew. The sake thus produced is diluted 
with water before sale so as to bring its alcohol content down to 16 per 
cent. A far cry from the days when prayers were said and a purification 
ceremony performed before starting the brew! Unlike beer, sake comes in 
three qualities at three different prices. There is some slight difference in 
quality between the grades, but the principal reason for the distinction is one 
of taxation policy. The local taxation offices decide their own classification, 
bearing in mind the volume of production and amount of tax they have to 
collect. 

In the manufacture of whisky, alcohol is not added during the distilling 
but prior to the bottling stage. But in Japan there are without doubt some 
sakes and whiskies which are entirely synthetic. 

Beer, on the other hand, is made from water, malt, yeast and hops— 
entirely, therefore, from natural products. About 10 per cent of broken rice, 
imported from Thailand or elsewhere in Southeast Asia, is added to supple- 
ment the malt starch, but this is common enough in other countries where 
corn or starch is often used in this fashion. Rice has been used in the brewing 
of beer in Japan for many years, and it gives stability and body to the brew. 
It is also indisputable that the use of rice gives Japanese beer a flavor of its 
own. Starch was used in Japan during and immediately after the war but 
is not used nowadays. It will be seen, therefore, that beer-brewing is carried 
on in Japan along strictly orthodox lines, and no concessions are made in order 
to speed up the production process. 

That only water, malt, yeast and hops should be used in the brewing 
of beer, was laid down in the German treatise The Essentials of Beer-Brewing 
Practice, written in 1506 and often referred to as the “Beer-Brewers’ Constitu- 
tion.” Nevertheless, in Germany itself it is only the brewers of Bavaria who 
follow this rule. One can see from this the extent to which Japan has adopted 
not only the techniques of German brewing but its very spirit. 

Probably not many people know that during the war the quality of 
Japanese beer was maintained even more so than the German. In Japan 
the concentration of the malt extract was maintained at around 9 or 10 
per cent; in Germany, however, it was reduced from 9 to 6 to 4.5 and finally 
to 1.5 per cent. In such circumstances it is possible to add very few hops, and 
the resultant brew must have been hardly distinguishable from soda-water. 

Some years ago when Prof. Shoup visited Japan to investigate Japan’s 
tax system, he expressed the opinion that beer is taxed at too high a rate 
and should be treated in the same way as soft drinks. This pronouncement 
has become quite famous in the trade. However, whilst the rate of taxation 
is certainly high, the Japanese certainly do not think of equating beer with 
soft drinks even in this respect: it is honest-to-goodness barley-sake. 

In talking of the taxation of beer in Japan, it is first necessary to study 
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the volume of consumption (Table A). From 1930 to 1939 almost without 
interruption there was a gradual increase in the volume of beer consumed. 
Then there was a marked decrease from the beginning of the Pacific War, the 
low point being reached in the year the war ended. Thereafter there was a 
gradual increase, until, in 1949, the volume of consumption equalled that 
of 1930, and in 1952 it equalled the prewar high. After this the increase 
was nothing short of remarkable, there being an increase in consumption of 
100,000 kiloliters or more in 1951 and again in 1953. The volume of <on- 
sumption in 1958 was more than double that of the best prewar year. Even 
so, the consumption of beer in Japan is still small compared with that in 
America, England and Germany. 

In Japan the price of beer is rather high in proportion to its alcohol 
content, so that it is not surprising that beer has not yet become the national 
drink in the real sense. Then again, the tax on beer is phenomenally high 
—one respect, at least, in which Japan is ahead of the rest of the world. The 
retail price of a bottle of beer, irrespective of the brand, is ¥125; of this no 
less than ¥70.14, or 56.2 per cent, is tax. A comparison of retail prices of a 
given volume of beer, the amount of tax, and its percentage, in a number of 
countries is given in Table B. The Japanese may not be a beer-drinking nation 
by international standards, but every time I see a drunk in Japan, I feel like 
saying “We may not be beer-drinkers but we certainly know how to pay our 
taxes!” In Germany, apparently, it is said that “beer is the milch-cow of the 


TABLE A 
Year Volume of Beer 
Consumed (Kiloliters) 

1930 131,289 

1945 83,185 

1950 165,434 

1951 261,007 

1952 275,479 

1958 872,054 

1954 390.280 

1955 403,413 

1956 452,163 

1957 551,536 

1958 615,552 

TABLE B TAXATION RATES ON BEER 
Country Retail Price (Yen) Tax Percentage 
(per 688 c.c. bottle) (Yen) 

Japan 125 70.14 56.2 
U.S.A. 133.69 17.48 13.1 
UK. 66.57 21.80 82.7 
Germany 64.59 6.51 10.1 
France 29.04 6.82 23.5 


Italy 45.97 9.18 20.1 
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Tax Office,” but in Japan the rate of taxation, by comparison, is virtually 
prohibitive; if such taxes were levied in Germany, there might well be a re- 
volution. 

Fortunately, the Japanese do not liken beer to a soft drink but to sake, 
and in spite of Prof. Shoup’s views, the Government refuses to alter its taxation 
policy. 

In every Japanese brewery there are representatives of the Ministry of 
Finance who report each day the volume of beer shipped during that day. 
This report reaches the beer officer in the Liquor Taxation Section and each 
day he calculates the total tax before going home. The calculation must be 
very simple and the Ministry of Finance must be very pleased with itself over 
its beer taxation policy. 

But it is not only beer that is heavily taxed in Japan; the same is true 
of all alcoholic liquors. However, on the basis of alcohol content, beer is 
far and away the leading casualty. 

Sake is the leading source of tax, but it can be seen that beer accounts 
for no less than one-third of the total. There may be some who find it hard 
to see how the beer companies can make a profit when faced with such a high 
rate of taxation. But it is a fact that all the beer companies are paying 
dividends of 20-25 per cent. Since before the war beer company shares have 
been regarded as investment assets, being both safe and profitable. 

The ability to withstand such taxation and yet pay dividends is a reflec- 
tion of the size and strength of the industry. The Japanese beer industry is 
made up of three main companies, Kirin, Asahi, and Nippon. Their size 
enables them to carry out a continuous process of rationalization and im- 
provement of efficiency in production. Right after the war the three com- 
panies began to install bottle-washing machinery of American manufacture to 
replace the old German equipment. Asahi and Nippon are each building a 
new plant which will be almost fully automated. Similarly, bottles are giving 
way to cans. All three companies—Asahi last year, Nippon this year and Kirin 
next—are embarking on the production of canned beer; this has considerable 
significance in relation to beer exports. 

Improvements are constantly being made in quality also. Asahi, with 
their “Asahi Gold,” and Nippon with their “Sapporo Beer,” have introduced 
new brands which bear comparison with any beer in the world. It is said 
that “Sapporo Beer” resembles a Dutch beer and “Asahi Gold” the beer of 
Freising in Germany. Kirin, also, is not behind in the search for improvements. 

The extent to which the Japanese brewing industry is constantly anxious 
to improve its techniques is well illustrated by the way in which, about three 
years ago, President Yamamoto of Asahi Beer invited to Japan Professor 
Kraber of Germany’s Beer-Brewing Laboratory and had him visit each factory 
and express his opinions about the Japanese techniques and products. Mr. 
Yamamoto regularly sends to Professor Kraber his own and other Japanese 
companies’ beer, taken straight from the retail shops and flown to Germany, 
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where it is judged by the German experts. When the judgment is favorable, 
Mr. Yamamoto reportedly says nothing to his technicians, only passing on 
the verdict when it is critical. 

It was not until 1949 that the Japanese Government allowed beer to 
be exported; Table C shows Japan’s exports since that time. The principal 
exports in 1958 were to Okinawa, Korea, Hong Kong, U.S.A. and the Pacific 
Islands, with some sales for ship’s stores. Japanese beer is of good quality; 
its containers, whether bottles or cans, are cheap; and it can well compete 
with the foreign product. Canned beer in particular, having the advantages 
of cheap freight and convenience in handling, can be expected to succeed in 
the export field. 

Beer is the only alcoholic drink produced in Japan which can hope 
to have an export market. If only the domestic controlled price is abolished, 
and the tax on beer reduced, one can foresee a bright future for the industry. 


TABLE C BEER EXPORTS 
Year Export Volume 
(kiloliters) 
1949 1 
1950 4,298 
1951 9,699 
1952 16,704 
1953 16,381 
1954 10.277 
1955 7,871 
1956 6,120 
1957 6,814 


1958 6,969 
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Mystery Makes Good 


Miyata Shimpachiro 


HE publishing annual put out by the Publishing News Company in Japan 
reports that one of the “ten major news items” in the publishing world 
in 1958 was “the run on the genuine mystery stories written by Matsu- 

moto Seiché and others.” 

Since the war, and particularly within the last two or three years, there 
has been an increasingly large flow of detective and mystery stories, and the 
space devoted to reviewing them in newspapers and magazines has increased 
also. The whisper seems to be going the rounds among publishers that a 
“quiet boom” in detective fiction is upon us. As if to back it up, publishing 
statistics for the last two months (June and July, 1959) show that nearly 50 
detective stories appeared each month. Of these, around 20 each month were 
new works, the remainder being re-editions of works previously published. 
One edition of a new work can be put at a minimum of 5,000 copies, and a 
new edition of an old work at 1,000 copies at least. One can safely say, this 
means, that every month a minimum of 130,000—probably as many as 150,000 
—mystery books are being produced. 


There has, without question, been a marked increase in the number of 
readers of detective stories in recent years. The history of the detective story 
in Japan is still very short, yet it has had a steady following ever since the 
1920’s. Before the war, however, its public was chiefly confined to a section of 
the intelligentsia, and their number was far from large, since the social ground- 
work on which a wide public could be built up was lacking. 

Japan in those days was notorious as a police state; a police network was, 
in fact, spread throughout the country to its remotest corners. Every single 
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resident of every house in the land was registered with the police, and it was 
quite impossible to get hold even of a pistol. In such a society, the stage, as 
it were, on which a Sherlock Holmes or an Arséne Lupin could perform was 
lacking. The works of writers such as Edgar Allen Poe, Conan Doyle and 
Maurice Leblanc were, it is true, translated and read at an early date, but 
the stories they told were no more to their readers than imaginary accounts 
of fictitious events in distant lands, and their only purpose was to satisfy the 
taste for the fantastic and exotic of certain sections of young people and the 
affectation of the intellectual. 

With the end of the war, however, society underwent a major change. 
The police force was democratized, and the policeman became a public servant. 
Along with this, burglaries, bank robbery gangs, murders in locked rooms and 
the like gradually emerged from the confines of the whodunit and the American 
movie, and began to force themselves on the public’s attention as actual, 
social realities. Again, other factors—such as the greater leisure given the 
agricultural population by the postwar land reforms; the rise in the status of 
women; and the sharp increase in the number of salaried workers consequent 
on the expansion of the larger cities—combined to create in postwar Japan a 
large new reading public. 

It is safe to assert that it is two large social groups—the salaried workers 
looking for some excitement in their monotonous lives, and the housewives 
who, emancipated from their serf-like position in the home, began to acquire 
a taste for reading as being a suitably refined amusement—that have provided 
the two mainstays of this vogue for detective fiction. 


The first practical manifestation of this vogue to attract the publishers’ 
attention occurred at the end of 1957, when Niki Etsuko’s The Cat Knew, 
published by Kédansha, became a best-seller overnight. 

The work in question was the prize-winner in a contest for the Edogawa 
Rampo Prize, offered for a full-length detective story and open to the general 
public. When the result of the contest was announced, the work was the ob- 
ject of considerable public interest. One reason was that, whereas the first and 
second annual awards had been given for long and meritorious service in the 
field of detective fiction, it was decided, from the third year (1957) on, to give 
the award to an original work. The Cat Knew was the first prize-winner under 
the new policy. 

Perhaps even more influential, though, in attracting attention to the 
work was the general curiosity aroused by the author’s unusual life-history. A 
young woman of 29 and hitherto unknown, she has been bedridden since the 
age of four on account of caries. Since she was unable to attend school, it 
was only the thoroughgoing tutoring at home by her elder brother that en- 
abled her to write the book. She thought out the story in bed, and wrote 
it out laboriously by herself as she lay on her back—the newspapers and 
magazines at the time all carried accounts, with photographs, of her life-story 
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and daily life. 

Even allowing for the thoroughgoing advance publicity the work thus 
received, the 120,000 copies that The Cat Knew sold remains a startling figure 
for a detective story. Such sales cannot be accounted for solely by the “personal 
interest” appeal of the author. The book is what is known as a “genuine” de- 
tective story: the reader is given all the clues one by one, and the puzzle is 
gradually unraveled in a logical, orderly fashion. A succession of murders set 
in a hospital are solved by two students, a brother and his sister. In the end 
the criminal, realizing there is no escape, commits suicide. The suicide is 
made to appear as a traffic accident, and the brother and sister amateur detec- 
tives, though aware of the truth, remain silent. At the end, the reader is left 
with a sense of relief at the criminal’s death, coupled with the satisfied feeling 
that he at least knows the true circumstances. 

The judges in the contest had this to say about The Cat Knew: “Unlike 
Britain and Aznerica, which have any number of first-rate women detective 
writers, Japan has only one or two, and even those write almost no ‘genuine’ 
detective stories in which the plot is worked out in a completely logical fashion. 
Miss Niki, thus, has presented us with something that was completely lacking 
before. While the main twists of the plot are not, perhaps, invariably original, 
yet there is a typical feminine attention to detail in the way the minor twists 
and tricks are handled. In this respect there is something reminiscent of 
Agatha Christie. The style is simple and fluent, and the scenes inside the 
hospital startled the judges with their sureness of touch.” 

Another critic has said: “In the past many women readers have steered 
clear of detective stories because they were too preposterous, or too gloomy, or 
too brutal, but this work has made them change their minds. Niki Etsuko’s 
name will live in the history of Japanese detective fiction for her feat in 
bringing the whodunit into the home.” 

As if given the signal by the appearance of Miss Niki, many up-and- 
coming young writers with literary aspirations now set about writing detective 
stories busily, among them Matsumoto Seicho, Arima Yorichika, Kikumura 
Itaru and Nitta Jird. The chief merit of their works is the attractive style. 
Despite certain weaknesses in the structure of ther works as detective stories, 
they differ from former crime writers in Japan in the cleverness of their psy- 
chological descriptions and the working out of their plots, and in having a style 
that holds the reader’s interest. The most active of them is Matsumoto Seichd, 
who seems to be the central figure in the present vogue for detective fiction. 

Japanese detective writers can be classified roughly into three groups. 
First, there is the prewar school, who have been writing since the 1920's. 
Typical of them is Edogawa Rampo, who was the most popular author in the 
field from 1925 to around 1940, and published a succession of originally con- 
ceived works. Since the war he has written no detective stories, but is still 
working for the cause of the whodunit in his capacity as the Grand Old Man 
of detective writers. The Edogawa Rampo Prize mentioned above was es- 
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tablished to commemorate his 60th birthday. 

Besides Edogawa, the prewar school includes many other writers, of 
whom some, such as Yokomizo Masashi, Oshita Udaru and Kigi Takatard are 
still busy publishing today. The second school, which appeared immediately 
after the war, includes such writers as Takagi Akimitsu and Shimada Kazuo 
and constitutes the solid backbone of the detective fiction world today. 

The third group contains two types of writer—the, literally, new writers 
of detective stories who appeared more or less simultaneously with Niki Etsuko; 
and the up-and-coming writers of “serious” works led by Matsumoto Seiché, 
who had already made something of a name for themselves before turning to 
crime fiction. The appearance of this third group played a considerable part 
in encouraging the present vogue for detective stories. 


It is hardly fair to talk about the detective novel in Japan without 
mentioning translated works, for it was Poe and Conan Doyle who first taught 
the Japanese reading public the pleasures of detective fiction, and the number 
of their devotees has been increasing steadily ever since. Some of the works 
of these two writers had already been translated into Japanese by the end of 
the 19th Century. The most influential agent in introducing foreign detective 
stories into Japan before the war, however, was the monthly magazine Shin- 
Seinen (New Youth). All the prewar school of Japanese detective writers first 
made their names through this magazine. What was more, each issue included 
a number of translated stories, while from twice to four times a year a special 
enlarged number was issued which was devoted exclusively to foreign detective 
stories and which won many new mystery fans. Thanks to this magazine, Japa- 
nese readers got to know a wide range of foreign detective stories, from British 
and French “classics” such as Conan Doyle, Chesterton, Gaston Leroux and 
Maurice Leblanc to new American writers of the day such as Van Dine and 
Ellery Queen. 

The wartime years were, of course, a blank, but as society began to settle 
down again after the war the demand for detective fiction arose once more. 
The magazine Hdseki (Jewel), which started publication after the war in re- 
sponse to this demand, has devoted itself ever since to publishing original 
stories by Japanese as well as works by foreign writers. The public, though, 
has shown a tendency to prefer longer works with more “body” to the shorter 
stories dictated by the limitations of magazine space. 

The “Hayakawa Pocket Mysteries” series which Hayakawa Shobé started 
to put out in 1953 was an extremely well-timed venture, and has had a great 
success. By the summer of this year it had already published four hundred 
different volumes, and is still publishing new works. The same Hayakawa 
Shob6 has also started publishing a Japanese version of the American Ellery 
Queen Magazine, which has already achieved a circulation of close on 40,000 
copies. 

The Hayakawa Shobd’s success stimulated other publishing companies 
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into similar ventures. The company publishing the detective magazine Héseki 
mentioned above has started a Japanese version of the Hitchcock Magazine in 
rivalry with the Ellery Queen Magazine, and already has a circulation of over 
30,000. Again, the Tokyo Sdgensha, following in the footsteps of Hayakawa 
Shob6, commenced publication in January, 1956, of an 80-volume “World Mys- 
tery Story Series.” The series, which began with Agatha Christie’s The 
Murder of Roger Ackroyd, has made itself popular for its wide range, which 
includes representative works by leading authors from America, Britain, France 
and other countries. Publication of the whole series is due to be completed 
before the year is out. The same company has already published a “Dickson 
Carr Series” (12 volumes), an “Ellery Queen Series” (12 volumes), and a 
“Modern Mystery Story Series” (15 volumes), and is at present engaged in 
publishing a “Crime Club Series” to rival the “Hayakawa Mystery Books.” 
There are a considerable number of other publishing companies also which 
have their eye on the publishing of detective stories. 

The reader of this article would probably find it difficult to imagine 
just how many detective stories from America, Britain, France and other 
foreign countries have at present been translated into Japanese. It is fairly 
safe to say, in fact, that all works which have achieved any kind of reputation 
in the first-mentioned three countries have been translated and published in 
Japan. All the works of Agatha Christie, Dickson Carr, Earle Stanley Gardner, 
Ellery Queen, Van Dine, and Mickey Spillane have been published, while 
in the case of Conan Doyle, his collected works were published in 1913 only 
to be followed since the war by collections of his works from four different 
publishing firms, all done by different translators. Large number of works by 
lesser-known writers are also being published. 

Translations have become conspicuously better since the war. The 
number of excellent translators has increased, and with them the number of 
conscientious translations. This is one of the major reasons for the steady 
following that the Western detective story has found among Japanese intel- 
lectuals in postwar years. If only there are good originals and good translators, 
the readers—so the publishing companies are convinced—will automatically 
follow; and they are keeping a sharp eye open for every new work to appear 
abroad. 
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A History or Japan: To 1334 


By George Sansom 
London, the Cresset Press, 1958. x+500 pp., 


IR George Sansom is already widely 

known for his profound scholarship in 
the history and culture of Japan. He is 
now planning a major work in three volumes 
on Japanese history, of which the volume 
under review, dealing in 500 pages with the 
nation’s history from the beginnings up to 
the year 1334, is the first. I believe the 
work will be of the greatest value in giving 
the peoples of the West a true knowledge of 
Japanese history. I am convinced, moreover, 
that it is also immensely significant in its 
implications for the Japanese people them- 
selves. As such, I accord its publication the 
deepest respect. 

The work presents many special features. 
One of them is the fairness and impartiality 
with which it handles historical facts. It 
is principally an account of political develop- 
ments, but is interspersed wherever neces- 
sary with explanations of social changes, the 
development of the economy, changing ideas, 
and progress in the arts and sciences; every 
care, in fact, is taken to give the reader a 
smooth, comprehensive grasp of the unfold- 
ing of history. The work is completely free 
from the excessive emphasis on political his- 
tory to be seen in old works of this kind, 
and also from the predilection for economic 
history observable lately in Japan. In this, 
it is a model of how history should be 
written. 

A second characteristic is that the fair- 
ness and deep understanding which the 
author shows toward the ideas and ways of 
life of the Japanese saves it from the 
misunderstanding and prejudice into which 
such works by foreigners are prone to lapse. 
One example is his account of the concept 
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of kami in ancient Japan. The tendency 
to identify this with Western concepts of 
“god” or “spirit” has given rise, he points 
out, to many misunderstandings of the 
Japanese outlook. Kami (#}) is originally 
identical with kami (|) meaning “upper,” 
and signifies an object or person believed 
to possess some superior nature or powers 
(p. 25). Again, Sir George recognizes the 
value as historical documents of the Kojiki 
and Nihon Shoki. Western scholars in the 
past have been led by the contradictions and 
faults of these two works into denying their 
value as records. Yet they have, he says 
(p. 34), value as revealing the outlook of 
the Japanese of the 7th Century. One must 
not blame the compilers of these histories 
just because they contain embellishments. 
Nor, he says (p. 42) “had they ever heard 
that historians must describe an event ‘wie 
es eigentlich gewesen’.” 

Thirdly, the work makes good use of 
the latest results of historical research in 
Japan. It mentions, for example (p. 14), 
the theory that the Han gold seal dug up 
in Kydshii is spurious; the fact that the 
famous “Constitution of Seventeen Articles” 
of Shétoku Taishi may have been written a 
generation or more after the Prince’s death 
(p. 52, though I do not agree here); and, 
in dealing with the rise of government by 
cloistered emperors, the fact that it depend- 
ed not only on the will of the ex-Emperor 
himself but also on the ambitions of the 
lesser aristocracy who wished to get closer 
to the court. 

The fourth characteristic, and the one 
in which the author is at his best, is the 
wealth of comparisons between Japan and 
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the West. These comparisons, which occur 
on almost every page, have a lot to teach the 
Japanese reader. For example, the develop- 
ment of Japanese literature in the Heian 
Period is compared with the way Britain 
and France freed themselves from Greek 
and Latin and developed their own litera- 
ture—a development which Heian literature 
preceded by as much as 500 years (p. 193). 
Again, there is little in the history of other 
countries to compare with the aristocratic 
society of Heian times apart from, perhaps, 
Islamic society in Persia (p. 196). In dealing 
with the rise of the feudal system in Japan, 
the author shows how in Japan it manifested 
itself as a rebirth of the indigenous culture 
in reaction against Chinese civilization, 
whereas the system in Europe owed much 
to imported Roman civilization (p. 339). 

Characteristics such as these make the 
work an important source of accurate know- 
ledge on Japanese history not only for the 
Westerner but for the average intellectual 
in Japan also. More than this, though, I 
believe that it should serve to spur the 
specialist historian in Japan into doing some 
hard thinking. In a sense, in fact, it stands 
as a warning against the trends that have 
prevailed in Japanese historical circles since 
the war where the evaluation of historical 
facts and the writing of history are con- 
cerned. 

For one thing, historians in postwar 
Japan, overdoing the scientific approach, 
have relied exclusively on the results of 


archaeological study and steered clear of 
myths and legends. Sir George Sansom’s 
work, however, unashamedly gives promi- 
nence to myths and legends in its account 
of ancient history, and gives extremely little 
space to the results of archaeological re- 
search. I believe this to be the correct ap- 
proach to the writing of history. 

Since the war, moreover, historians in 
Japan have deliberately underestimated or 
even ignored the role played in Japanese 
history by the Emperors. The work under 
review, however, gives a detailed account of 
the succession to the throne throughout the 
ages. With this, the author emphasizes the 
fact that, though a powerful minister might 
arise, there was no one who could replace 
the Emperor, and that whatever struggles 
there were for the throne the Imperial 
House survived them all (pp. 44, 113). 

These two points are typical of the new 
approach to history in postwar Japan; an 
approach which, one feels, was probably 
taught to Japanese historians by America, 
whom they obediently followed. Be that as 
it may, in Sir George Sansom’s book a great 
Western scholar has given practical proof 
of an attitude which is exactly the reverse 
of this. For this, I cannot but feel pro- 
foundly grateful to him; and along with this 
gratitude goes a renewed respect for his 
historical erudition and for the accuracy of 
his understanding of Japan. 


Sakamoto Taro 


RussIAN PusH TOWARD JAPAN: RusSO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 1697-1875 


By George Alexander Lensen 


Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1959. 553 pp. $10.00 


ARLY in the Seventeenth Century, the 
Edo Shogunate finally decided to en- 
force a policy of seclusion, leaving only one 
port, Nagasaki, open for contact with the 
outside world. The only two nations that 
were officially authorized to trade through 


this port were China and Holland. 

This drastic policy had the effect of 
pulling a blind down over the eyes of the 
Japanese people, who henceforth could only 
view things within their island boundaries, 
and of developing in them a withdrawing 
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nature which discouraged any adventurous 
tendency to seek the unknown across the 
seas. While Japan was thus enjoying peace- 
ful dreams under the protection of her 
precarious shield, the general trend of affairs 
in the Western world was changing rapidly. 
Following the Industrial Revolution, the 
Western nations, equipped now with the 
mighty weapons of Capitalism and Imperial- 
ism, gradually began to show an interest 
in new acquisitions in the Far East. 

During the Eighteenth Century, the first 
warning Japan received of a visit from a 
foreign vessel was from the northernmost 
province of Ezo (Hokkaidd). This vessel 
was none other than the spearhead of the 
Russian forces coming down from the north. 
Arai Hakuseki, Mogami Tokunai, Kondé 
Morishige, and Kud6é Heisuke, who were 
among the leading thinkers and scholars of 
the time, saw this danger approaching from 
the north and wrote books about it in an 
attempt to awaken the officials of the Sho- 
gunate to the situation. As a result of these 
warnings, top officials of the Shogunate such 
as Tanuma Okitsugu and Matsudaira Sada- 
nobu directed their full attention toward the 
administration of the northern provinces. 
On the other hand, it was during this age 
that excellent Japanese non-official explorers 
appeared on the scene and made epoch- 
making explorations. Most remarkable 
among them were Mogami Tokunai’s in- 
vestigation of the two islands of Etorofu 
and Uruppu; Kondo Morishige’s exploration 
of the Kurile Islands; and the confirmation 
of the fact that Sakhalin was an island by 
Mamiya Rinzé and Matsuda Denjiré. It was 
at this time, too, that the writings and teach- 
ings of Hayashi Shihei, who expounded the 
necessity of sea defense, brought him punish- 
ment from the Shogunate. 

The Russian policy of southward expan- 
sion began about the middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Although their contact with 
Japan was preceded by the arrival of 
America’s Commodore Perry, yet it was 
against Russia that the cries of alarm were 
raised, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
the ears and eyes of the Edo Period were 
concentrated on developments in the north. 
The Russian Commodore Putiatin, who 
came only a little later than Perry, succeed- 


ed in signing a treaty with Japan, but this 
treaty did not relieve Japan of further 
threats from Russia. During the latter half 
of the Nineteenth Century her southward 
push still continued and in 1858, by signing 
the Aigun Treaty with China, she secured 
the Amur River region. In 1860, again, she 
succeeded in signing the Tientsin Treaty, 
by which she acquired the Ussuri River 
region. Russia was now in a position to 
deal with Japan directly from across the 
Japan Sea. In 1861 Russia sent one of her 
warships, the “Posadnik,” to the island of 
Tsushima where it anchored for six months. 
With the little sea-power Japan had at the 
time, there was nothing she could do but 
wait and see how matters would develop and 
to hope that the island of Tsushima would 
not finally be declared Russian territory. 
Fortunately enough for Japan, though, 
Russia was at this time on not too good 
terms with Great Britain and, as a result 
of this rivalry, the Russian vessel slipped 
out of Tsushima. The relations with Russia 
which thus gradually developed from the 
Eighteenth Century on seemed to portend an 
inevitable clash sometime in the near future. 

The author of this book, Dr. Lensen, 
is associate professor in the Department of 
History at Florida State University. Before 
writing this book, the author was first 
drawn strongly to the study of the struggle 
between Russia and Japan in the Twentieth 
Century for the control of northeastern Asia. 
Research into this modern subject led him 
quite naturally to take a deeper interest in 
the past relationships of these two nations, 
and the results of this research provided his 
direct motive in writing this book. 

In thirteen chapters the author gives 
a general survey of Russo-Japanese relations 
in the period between the years 1697 and 
1875. 

The year 1697 is recorded as the date 
when the castaway Japanese fisherman 
Dembei met Atlasov, the Russian explorer. 
In Russia, it was the reign of Peter the 
Great, when the fierce Cossacks ranging over 
the Siberian steppes in search of sables, had 
gone as far as the Kamchatka Peninsula. 
In Japan, it was the Genroku Period, when 
the fifth Shogun Tsunayoshi was in power. 
The book’s main theme begins with this 


- 
il 
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first recorded contact between Japan and 
Russia, but first the author, in Chapter I, 
prepares the ground with an examination 
of the various forces that led Japan to adopt 
a seclusion policy, and the situation in 
Japan after the ports were closed. 

Although the meeting of Dembei and 
Atlasov was pure chance, Russia seized upon 
it as an opportunity for making an approach 
toward Japan. In Chapters II and III the 
author tells us how this approach was 
gradually made. As castaway Japanese 
fishermen landed on Siberian shores, they 
would be sent inland to Russia to help in 
the study of the Japanese language. The 
Russians, on the other hand, rode out into 
the northern waters of the Pacific in search 
of the sea otters and other fur-bearing 
animals in which they abound. They passed 
the Aleutian Islands and pushed as far as 
the northwestern shores of America. The 
other party, that came down along the 
Kurile Islands, were the Russians who so 
rudely awakened the Japanese people from 
their peaceful dreams (Chapters II and III). 

As her colonial acquisitions started to 
spread, Russia felt more and more the need 
for trade with Japan. During the reign of 
the Empress Catherine II, in the year 1792, 
Laxman came to Japan on a mission, ac- 
companied by one Kodaya, a former Japan- 
ese castaway, to begin formal negotiations 
on the opening of trade (Chapter IV). He 
was followed by Rezanov who came to Naga- 
saki to continue the negotiations (Chapter 
V). However, when the Russians found that 
all such negotiations were futile, they 
turned to active retaliation in the north 
and openly trespassed upon the Kurile 
Islands and Sakhalin. It was during this 
time that the incident involving Golovnin 
and Takadaya Kahei happened (Chapters 
VI, VII, VIII). Despite all these complica- 
tions, it was not until Commodore Putiatin 
had visited Japan twice more with his fleet 
that Japan finally agreed to open her ports 
to Russian vessels (Chapter IX). 

The book goes on to describe the scene 
in the three newly-opened seaports—Naga- 
saki, Kanagawa and Hakodate (Chapter X), 
then gives a general commentary on the 
influence of the Orthodox Church and trade 
relations (Chapter XI). There follows a 


chapter on the national boundary issue, 
which continually arose to haunt first the 
Shogunate and then the newly-established 
Meiji Government. This long dispute was 
finally settled in 1875 when a treaty exchang- 
ing the Kurile Islands and Sakhalin Island 
was signed and ratified (Chapter XIII). 

Dr. Lensen had the opportunity as a 
Fulbright scholar of continuing his studies 
at Hokkaid6 University. He had, of course, 
access to the material in the libraries of 
the United States concerning Russo-Japan- 
ese relations, but in addition, while he was 
in Japan, he was able to make a thorough 
research of materials in the Municipal Li- 
brary of Hakodate, the National Diet Library 
and the Téy6 Bunko. It was with such a 
wealth of material that he wrote this book, 
the characteristic of which is the way the 
author has grasped and explained the east- 
ward expansion of Russia as an organic 
consequence of international affairs in 
Europe. While it serves as a general in- 
troduction to Russo-Japanese relations, it is 
also remarkable for placing these relations 
in their proper position in the history of 
the world. 

The author asserts, in this respect, that 
the eastward push of Russia was not motivat- 
ed by any desire to encroach upon Japan, 
but rather to establish trade relations with 
her. It is his opinion that the retaliatory 
actions by Rezanov were a rare exception 
and that the feeling of the ordinary Russian 
and Japanese people who came in direct 
contact with each other on the disputed 
islands was always rather friendly. This 
opinion is very interesting; it seems to in- 
dicate that during the Edo Period the sense 
of distance between the northern islands and 
Edo (Tokyo) worked heavily on the psy- 
chology of people in the government, and 
that the danger of aggression was exagger- 
ated. 

It may be proper to add here that Dr. 
Lensen plans to write a second volume to 
this book, dealing with Russo-Japanese re- 
lations from 1875 up to the Second World 
War, mainly from the standpoint of the 
clash between these two nations as a result 
of their expansion on the Asian continent. 


Yoshida Tsunakichi 
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By Joseph L. Anderson and Donald Richie 


Rutland, Vermont, and Tokyo, Japan, Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1959. 456 pp. In Far East 


¥1,800 or $5.00. In the U.S. $7.50 


HERE are two different cases in which 
a foreigner can produce an excellent 
book on the history or culture of a particular 
country. In one case, his approach is wilful 
and depends on his own individual turn of 
mind; in spite of—or even, in some cases, 
because of—his ignorance and his prejudices, 
he manages to hit on truths about that 
country, truths that no one has previously 
discovered. In the other case, his account 
is thoroughgoing and accurate, based on a 
knowledge and a degree of study greater 
than that of most of that country’s inhab- 
itants, which he uses in tracking down pri- 
mary sources in the language of that coun- 
try. It is without doubt to the latter cate- 
gory that Messrs. Anderson’s and Richie's 
lengthy work, The Japanese Film, beiongs. 
Not only is the work—to the best of my 
knowledge—only the third comprehensive 
volume on the Japanese film ever to be 
written in a foreign language, but I would 
guarantee that it is the most detailed and 
the best organized. 

The work is divided into two sections, 
entitled “Background” and “Foreground,” 
subdivided into chapters each bearing a 
title related to some aspect of cinematic 
technique. About two-thirds of the whole 
is devoted to the history of the Japanese 
film. The reader, thus, is told everything he 
could want to know about the Japanese film 
—its advances and its sluggish periods, its 
vitality and its weak spots—from the first 
advent of the “motion picture” in 1896 up 
to Kurosawa Akira’s 1959 film “Three Bad 
Men in a Hidden Fortress.” Most foreign 
readers will probably be startled to learn 
that the Japanese film even existed before 
Rashémon, and the admirable knowledge 
shown by the authors of the pre-Rashdmon 
movie in Japan must come as a surprise to 
those connected with the film in Japan. 
The authors, apparently, have devoted all 
their time in Japan to the Japanese film, 
and have seen more than 500 films in all, 
including prewar works. Still more im- 


portant, though, is the way they have suc- 
ceeded during their stay in understanding 
the Japanese way of life and the sentiments 
underlying it. It is this understanding that 
has given them their keen sensitivity toward 
the Japanese film. While there are other 
foreigners besides them capable of evaluat- 
ing such representative postwar films as the 
masterpieces of Kurosawa, Mizoguchi and 
Kinoshita, it has been left to these two 
to appreciate, through their works, such 
prewar directors as Itami Mansaku and Ya- 
manaka Sadao, and to give an analytical ac- 
count of their ideas and technique. The 
Japanese reader who looks for the unex- 
pected and novel, for “the Japanese film 
seen through foreign eyes,” may be disap- 
pointed, since the work shows just the same 
love for its subject, the same abundant care 
for detail as if it had been written by a 
Japanese. This does not mean, of course, 
that the Japanese reader will always be of 
the same opinion as the authors. There are 
a number of Japanese films, for example, and 
particularly certain works by top-ranking 
directors, on which we Japanese would pzss 
sterner judgment than they. A number of 
objections might be raised, too, concerning 
the directors and actors the authors select 
to represent the Japanese film. Moreover, 
they are typically American in the way they 
tend immediately to attribute all postwar 
films opposing war cr the atomic bomb to 
the political activities of anti-American left- 
wing elements. (I am reminded here of an 
article in an American magazine which de- 
clared that 95% of all Japanese film pro- 
ducers were Communists or fellow travelers!) 

One characteristic weakness of the 
Japanese film cited by the authors is its 
lack of ideological integrity: “In Japan one 
often sees a profound indifference to politi- 
cal motives, and it is by no means unknown 
that those on the left will overnight change 
to the right, and the other way round” 
(p. 70). The observation, unpleasant hearing 
though it makes for us who are connected 
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with the film in Japan, is correct. While it 
would be too self-centered to expect 
Americans—at the time an “enemy” race— 
to understand the ideological waverings and 
abeut-faces of the prewar, wartime and post- 
war Japanese intellectuals (though there were 
undeniably a few who tried to live as faith- 
fully to their convictions as possible) or the 
complex inner doubts, sufferings and strug- 
gles of the individual during that period, 
yet no history of the Japanese film can, I 
feel, be complete that does not touch on 
such ideological history. The existence of 
the phenomenon expressed in the phrase, 


LAND REFORM IN JAPAN 
By R. P. Dore 


“Left yesterday, Right today” is incontrover- 
tible. The question remains, however, of the 
compulsions from within and without in 
which this phenomenon was rooted. To 
analyze them for all to see is something 
which only those Japanese connected with 
the Japanese film can do, by giving a histori- 
cal account of what happened. 

One last word: the book is worth 
translating into Japanese for Japanese to 
read. I say this, aware that there could be 
no higher praise for a work of this type. 


Iwasaki Akira 


Oxford University Press, for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1959. 524 pp. 55/- 


R. Dore has accomplished a very worth- 
while task in writing this book, 
which is both comprehensive and well-bal- 
anced, concerning the Land Reform in 
Japan. Although many books have been 
written in the Japanese language, including 
some quite elaborate studies, explaining the 
process of the Land Reform, it is doubtful 
if any of them can be compared to this one 
in scope. Mr. Dore has attempted a detailed 
analysis of the influence of the Land Reform 
upon economic, social and political problems 
and has weighed these issues carefully in 
writing this book. 
The author was formerly (1951-1955) 
a lecturer in Japanese Institutions at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London University, and since 1956 has been 
Associate Professor of Asian Studies at the 
University of British Columbia in Vancou- 
ver. He knows the Japanese language alraost 
as well as his mother tongue, and has read 
the more important Japanese books and 
government publications about Japan’s 
agriculture, rural areas and rural life with 
amazing accuracy. During his eighteen 


months in Japan the author, furthermore, 
spent some months in the rural areas where 


he lived with the farmers. Here again, he 
was very careful not to stay at the homes 
of landlords who were connected with the 
Land Reform, choosing instead village 
temples and homes of rural people who were 
not connected with the reform. The ex- 
perience and knowledge the author gained 
through this unprejudiced attitude has 
certainly contributed greatly to his analysis 
of the many difficult problems involved. 
The Land Reform in Japan is said to 
be one of the most important as well as 
the most successful of Occupation policies. 
Its enactment transferred as much as one- 
third of the entire farmland and touched 
the lives of seventy per cent of the rural 
population, or one-third of the entire pop- 
ulation. Its influence and effect has, furth- 
ermore, been continuous. In order to study 
the future development of Japan—and even 
to get a better insight into the situation in 
the Southeast Asian countries, where land 
reform is now an inevitable issue—a careful 
examination of the present Land Reform is 
important and worth-while. This was Mr. 
Dore’s original motive in making his study. 
The book consists of five parts. In 
the first half of Part I the author explains 
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the tenancy system in Japan according to 
the various types of peasant landlords. He 
examines the relation between these land- 
lords and their tenants and goes on to 
discuss how much the peasant landlords had 
contributed to the development of agricul- 
tural production. In the second half of 
the same Part I the author makes a careful 
examination of the influence of the tenancy 
question upon the domestic and foreign 
policies of the Japanese Government. He 
also takes special care to explain conditions 
after the year 1930, when the militarists 
began to utilize this system in their ap- 
proach to and usurpation of governmental 
powers. The accumulation of the author's 
long years of reading in this field and his 
keen insight into the social structure of 
the farm area has made this portion one of 
the most outstanding in the book. 

The Land Reform in Japan was carried 
through by forces which were an odd blend 
of, on the one hand, initiative shown by the 
Japanese Government, and, on the other, of 
political pressure emanating from the Oc- 
cupational Forces. In Part II the author 
deals with the question of how the Land 
Reform came to be legislated, enacted and 
how effective it was under this queer blend- 
ing of forces. 

In Part III the author deals with the 
effects of the Land Reform from the view- 
point of farm economy. According to Mr. 
Dore, the standard of living in the farm 
areas is now showing a steady rise compared 
to the prewar standard. This encouraging 
trend in the farm economy can be attribut- 
ed mainly to the fact that a very large part 
of the former tenanted Jand was transferred, 
as a result of the Land Reform, into owner- 
farmers’ hands, and also to the fact that 
the tenancy rate for the little remaining 
tenanted land is controlled by the Govern- 
ment at a very low rate. But at the same 
time, factors such as the increase in yield 
per acre resulting from technical advances, 
government price support, and the increase 
in subsidiary employment can also be count- 
ed as important. The author, however, does 
not take such a rosy view of the farmers’ 
future since there seems to be a limit to the 
Government's price-support policy, thanks 
to competition from foreign agricultural pro- 


ducts and opposition from the city laborers, 
and since the overpopulation problem, 
which is the gravest of all, still remains 
unsolved. According to recent statistics, 
there is a greater outflow of people from 
the rural areas compared to the years before 
the War, which has alleviated to a certain 
extent the pressure from overpopulation, but 
the “postwar pile-up” in the agricultural 
population has not yet disappeared. On the 
other hand, the author says, the outflow of 
rural population has only shifted the pres- 
sure of overpopulation onto the lower in- 
come-bracket laborers in the city. 

As to whether the Land Reform will be 
permanent or whether it will prove a mere 
temporary interlude, the author concludes 
that it holds possibilities of survival. He 
draws this conclusion after ascertaining from 
statistical records that the pattern of land 
movement is not moving toward a revival 
of the tenancy system of prewar days. 

Parts IV and V deal with the social 
structure and politics of the farm areas 
respectively. In the former the author 
points out new developments that can be 
seen in the hamlets (buraku)—the growing 
tendency toward disintegration of feudal 
institutions, the shifting of the position of 
prestige with the democratization of farm 
life, and the disappearance of landlordism. 
On the other hand, however, he also points 
out that, in order to preserve harmony and 
peace in the hamlet, a situation still remains 
in which the free and independent action 
of the individual is restricted. In his ac- 
count of the political activities of the farm 
people, the author recognizes a change in 
the political consciousness of the people 
since the Land Reform. He examines this 
change, and detects a further change in the 
way the Conservative party has gone out to 
secure votes from the people. After examin- 
ing the political strength and policies of 
parties from the Conservative party to the 
Communist party and of the farmers’ unions, 
he explains how the above-mentioned change 
came about. The author seems to be most 
at home in these two parts, and there are 
points that deserve careful consideration in 
his description, based upon his own ques- 
tionnaire survey, of the social structure and 
political consciousness of the farm people. 
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This short introduction will show, I be- 
lieve, that though this book has as its main 
subject the Land Reform, it goes further and 
discusses the problems involved in Japan’s 
agriculture, its farming areas and farming 
people as a whole. Thus it is outstand- 
ing taken as a book on agriculture as well. 
The author, in dealing with the various 
problems related to the farm economy, never 
forgets to trace their connection with the 
Land Reform. This is especially stimulating 
since such economic relations have been 
taken more or less for granted and overlook- 
ed by Japanese scholars. 

Mr. Dore also discusses the favorite post- 
war controversy in Japan concerning the 
possibility of a Fascist or totalitarian solu- 
tion to the various problems of agriculture. 
By way of answer, he directs the readers’ 
attention to the change in the behavior, 
social consciousness and social organization 
of the farm people, and also to the conse- 
quent change in the administrative pattern 
of the Conservative government. He has, 
furthermore, given a description of the alter- 
ation carried on after the War by the ad- 
vocates of agriculture-is-base-ism. While 
admiring the author's careful, unhasty con- 
sideration of this difficult subject, I feel that 
Mr. Dore could have given a little more 


VILLAGE JAPAN 
By Beardsley, Hall, Ward ; 


space to the possibilities of a revival of the 
right-wing movements under a new disguise. 

Under the prewar tenancy system, the 
rural areas were an invaluable source of low- 
wage manpower for industry. Since the War, 
and especially since the Land Reform, a 
gradual change has been taking place in 
this pattern, which has long been a focal 
issue among the many agricultural problems 
in Japan. Mr. Dore, of course, recognizes 
this fact, but since he considers the pressure 
of overpopulation a very important prob- 
lem and since examination of this central 
issue would have been the field above all 
in which the pressure of overpopulation 
could best be analyzed, it is regrettable that 
he did not take more trouble to clarify this 
problem. 

Finally, a few comments should be made 
concerning the bibliography of this book. 
Material related to the Marxist school of 
thought has been well digested, but there 
is not enough reference to the agricultural 
analyses of the school of modern economics. 
If the analyses of this school of thought had 
been given more adequate consideration, the 
explanations in Part III could have been 
further improved. 


Namiki Masayoshi 


University of Chicago Press 498 pp., 32 pp. of illus. $8.75 


INCE the war foreign students have 
S again begun to write studies of Japan- 
ese agriculture, her farming population, and 
life in Japan’s rural communities. There 
have been very many such studies, but re- 
cently two have appeared which are remark- 
able for their wealth of detail. One was 
Mr. Dore’s Land Reform in Japan, (re- 
viewed in this issue of the Japan Quarterly) 
and now we have the work under review, 


Village Japan. 


There is an expression in Japan “a 
book written with the feet” and certainly 
there are few even among Japanese studies 
of rural Japan where so much energy has 
been so profitably expended by the authors 
in visiting, sometimes even living in, the 
community which they have studied. Be- 
fore anything else, one is obliged to express 
one’s respect and admiration for such out- 
siders who, coming to a land strange in 
its language, manners and customs, social 
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structure and psychology, can yet win the 
confidence and cooperation of its country 
folk in the process of producing works such 
as these. 

The work under review is the result of 
the combined endeavors of the three 
authors—anthropologist, historian and _poli- 
tical scientist—together with a number of 
other collaborators. The research underly- 
ing the study was carried out under the 
auspices of, and by members of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s Center for Japanese 
Studies. The work itself is the result of 
a thorough study, extending over several 
years, of the burakut of Niike, a part of 
Kamo Village, in Kibi County, Okayama 
Prefecture. 

Niike buraku is one of thirty such 
communities in Kamo Village. In 1950, it 
consisted of twenty-four households (includ- 
ing four of wartime repatriates). With a 
population of only 128 persons (57 men; 
71 women), it represents a very small social 
unit. To this social “microcosm” came 
a large number of specialist investigators 
who, over a period of five years, carried out 
a truly thorough study. On occasions, it 
involved investigations of single families or 
the depiction of the character of individuals, 
an account of one rice-paddy, or a 
description of the cultivation of several 
dozens of the local crops. In addition, there 
is what amounts to a day-by-day account 
of a year in the experience of an agricultural 
community. The reviewer was constantly 
reminded of the fact that his own native 
village is of roughly the same size as Niike 
buraku and from time to time in reading 
this book could imagine that he was back 
there. 

But the investigation of this small 
buraku involved something more than this. 
The investigators had more in mind: they 
aimed, through a study of this “microcosm,” 
to obtain a knowledge of the nature of 
Japanese agricultural life as a whole and 
even of Japan itself. No one could hope 
to carry out an investigation of the whole 
of Japanese village life; any such study has 
inevitably to be a partial one. However, 
the authors hoped by this study to open a 
window on the whole panorama of Japanese 
rural life. Such a self-appointed task is 


obviously one which calls for the utmost 
caution and very careful thought. 

Immediately, one has to face the ques- 
tion of the extent to which Niike buraku 
can be regarded as representative of Japan- 
ese agricultural life. The authors have 
obviously given much thought to this prob- 
lem. Put another way, the problem be- 
comes one of the extent to which Niike is 
not typical of the whole, and the authors 
have answered this in great detail. Some 
of the ways in which Niike is not typical are 
cited as follows: 

1. Being situated midway between Oka- 
yama and Kurashiki, Niike has ready 
access to the life of the city. 

2. The district includes little upland, 
and conversely the proportion of 
cultivated area is extremely high. 

3. Among the inhabitants the distribu- 
tion of wealth is very even; at the 
time of land reform, only two land- 
owners had to sell land and only four 
tenants bought. 

4. The twenty-four households in the 
community have only two family 
names—Hiramatsu and Iwasa. 

In such respects as these, Niike can 
hardly be regarded as representative; certain- 
ly it differs from the reviewer’s home com- 
munity. 

However, the authors are constantly at 
pains to point out the typical features of 
Niike and their significance, and by no means 
try to imply that what is true of the part 
is necessarily so of the whole country. For 
instance, in the introduction there is a care- 
ful study and contrast of statistics valid for 
Japan as a whole and then for the Prefecture 
of Okayama. Care is taken in distinguish- 
ing between representative and unrepresent- 
ative features even in the historical field. 

Again, every effort is made to be perfect- 
ly objective in reporting the facts. In the 
descriptions of the community’s weddings 
and funerals, social psychology, likes and 
dislikes, brides and adopted sons, social 
ostracism and the role of fortune-telling in 
house-construction, there is everywhere a 
gratifying lack of conjecture and supposi- 
tion; the whole work is in the best tradi- 
tions of modern, objective, cultusal-anthro- 
pological scholarship. It is this which makes 
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the book such a pleasure to read. 

The principal fields studied are the geo- 
graphy and history of the area, the physique 
and temperament of the inhabitants, the life 
of the community, land and water utilization, 
incomes and spending, household (finances), 
blood-relationships, the age-composition of 
the families and changes in family mem- 
bership, education and public finances, 
political processes, and religious ceremonies. 
It is difficult to conceive of a study which 
could be more complete in its coverage. 
The only subject where more investigation 
might have been of interest, is the question 
of the nutritional problem in agricultural 
communities, which is a subject of con- 
siderable popular interest in Japan at the 
present time. But the areas in which this 
work particularly excels are in its study of 
the essential nature of the buraku society 
and its clear descriptions of the even smaller 
social units—kéji—within the community, 
together with its account of political pro- 
cesses as typified in the elections. 

Japan’s rural communities have been 
continuously subjected to revolutionary in- 
fluences since the war. In the case of Niike 
these have been in the nature of influences 
from outside, and Niike itself has been 
strongly affected due to its proximity to 
large urban communities. On the other 
hand, to paraphrase the authors, they de- 


monstrate a considerable degree of “cultural 
tenacity”—all transformations are carried out 
quietly. This is, indeed, true of Japan’s 
rural life as a whole and serves to demon- 
strate that the backbone of Japanese rural 
life is the social continuity and conservatism 
of its buraku and family society. In the 
past the village (village administrative office) 
has been in the main the mouthpiece of the 
Central Government and as such the villagers 
still regard it with some suspicion (p. 286); 
they are more aware of, and prepared to 
accept, events at the buraku level. This 
is probably true of Japan as a whole. The 
inculcation of the spirit of local self-govern- 
ment and democracy is not so easy. 

In most Western studies of Japan it is 
possible to point to a number of simple 
misunderstandings of the facts. It is pleas- 
ing to be able to report that not one such 
error occurs in the study under review. Or, 
at least, the reviewer was able to detect only 
one simple slip of the pen: somewhere or 
other it is said that Niike is two days’ 
journey from Tokyo by express train, 
whereas in fact it is only an overnight trip. 
The insignificance of this sole error may be 
regarded as a reflection of the significance 
of the book itself. 


Tobata Seiichi 
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June-August, 1959 


The fifth House of Councilors election is held, with a record low of only 58.7 
per cent of the registered voters going to the polls. (Election results: Liberal- 
Democrats 71, Socialists 38, Ryokufiikai 6, Communists 1, Minor Parties 1, 
Independents 10. The new Upper House line-up is: Liberal-Democrats 132, 
a gain of 5; Socialists 85, a gain of 7; Ryokufiikai 11, a loss of 9; Communists 
3, a gain of 1; Minor Parties 1, a gain of 1; and Independents 18, a gain of 5. 

Japan protests to South Korea against the June 3 seizure outside the so- 
called “Rhee Line” of the fishing boat “Shéei Maru No. 2.” 

Indonesian President Sukarno arrives on a State visit. (He leaves June 19). 

A French cultural delegation arrives to attend the opening of the National 
Museum of Western Art, housing the famed Matsukata Collection. (Museum 
opened on June 10.) 

The Supreme Export Council, a Government advisory body, sets the export 
goal for fiscal 1959 at $3,130 million (on a foreign exchange basis), 15 per cent 
over last year’s total. 

Belgian priest Father Louis Vermeersch, a key witness in the mysterious 
murder of BOAC stewardess Takegawa Tomoko in March, suddenly leaves 
Tokyo for Belgium. 

Chief Cabinet Secretary Akagi Munenori says that the Government's plan to 
select the Grumman F-11FIF as the basic jet fighter for the Air Self-Defense 
Force has been discarded and that a complete restudy of the question will be 
made by the National Defense Council. 

The Republic of Korea severs all trade relations with Japan, including pur- 
chase of Japanese products with U.S. aid funds, in retaliation against Japan’s 
moves to reach an agreement with North Korea on the repatriation of Korean 
residents. 

Prime Minister Kishi names Kawashima Shdjirdé as the new Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party Secretary-General, Funada Naka as Party Policy Board Chairman 
and Ishii Mitsujiré as Party Executive Board Chairman. 

A Japan-based U.S. Navy patrol plane is attacked and damaged by Com- 
munist MIG jet fighters over international waters 85 miles east of North Korea. 
One airman is wounded, but the plane returns to its base in Japan. 

Iwai Akira, Secretary-General of SOhy6 (General Council of Japanese Labor 
Unions), says in Gero, Gifu Prefecture, that Sdhy6 will, in principle, join with 
the Communist Party to achieve certain political goals such as the blocking 
of revision of the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty. 

Prime Minister Kishi’s new Cabinet, retaining only Foreign Minister Fuji- 
yama Aiichiré and Finance Minister Sat6 Eisaku from the outgoing Cabinet, is 
installed. 

Former Prime Minister Ashida Hitoshi, 71, senior counselor of the Liberal- 
Democratic Party, dies in Tokyo. 

The 12-day 32nd Extraordinary Diet Session opens. 

Upper House President Matsuno Tsuruhei (Liberal-Democrat) and Vice-Pre- 
sident Hirai Tard (Liberal-Democrat) are re-elected to office. 

International accounts for May show a favorable balance of $39 million, but 
deferred payments of $44 million bring the actual total to an unfavorable 
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balance of $5 million, the first deficit in 21 months. 

About 100,000 participate in 163 demonstrations and rallies throughout the 
country in the third wave of “united action” sponsored by the Socialist Party 
and Sohy6 (General Council of Japanese Labor Unions) in opposition to revision 
of the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty. 


Japan retracts its Feb. 6 decision to withdraw from the International Whaling 
Convention. 


Japan assumes air traffic control as the U.S. Air Force turns over the Central 
Air Control Center at the U.S. Johnson Air Base near Tokyo. 

The Economic Planning Board says that, on the basis of the January-March 
figures, this year’s Gross National Product will be an unprecedented ¥10,732,000 
million, or 3.9 per cent more than the 1958 GNP. 

Japan and Canada sign in Ottawa an agreement for cooperation in the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. 

The 32nd Extraordinary Diet adjourns after a 12-day session. 

The Finance Ministry announces that Japan’s foreign exchange reserves total 
$1,105 million. 

Japan and Cambodia exchange ratification documents for the economic tech- 
nical cooperation agreement signed in March. 

Japan Red Cross Society President Shimazu Tadatsugu instructs the JRC 
delegation in Geneva to sign the Korean repatriation agreement with the 
North Korean Red Cross only after the International Committee of the Red 
Cross approves it. (The North Korean delegation leaves Geneva for home on 
July 8 complaining of JRC “delay.”) 

The Finance Ministry reports an unfavorable balance of $194 million in 
international accounts for the first half of 1959 despite a postwar export high 
of $1,542 million. 

A labor survey by the Statistics Bureau of the Prime Minister’s Office reports 
an all-time high of 45,410,000 employed persons in May, with the completely 
unemployed totaling 54,000. 

An all-time high of 5,500,000 tons of fish, excluding whales, was caught in 
1958, about two per cent more than the previous record, set in 1956. 

The Labor Ministry’s White Paper on labor in fiscal 1958 shows a 3.5 per 
cent increase in permanent employment during 1958 as compared to a 10 per 
cent increase in 1957. 

Zenré (Japan Trade Unions Congress) announces it will not join the Socialist 
Party-sponsored “people’s movement” against the U.S.-Japan Security Pact 
because of Communist Party participation. 

The Minimum Wage Law, approved by the 3lst Diet, goes into complete 
effect. 

Prime Minister Kishi leaves for a month’s visit to 11 Western European and 
Latin-American countries. 

The Cabinet sets the producer’s price for this year’s rice crop at ¥10,333 
per 150 kilograms, or ¥67 more than the 1958 price. The consumer's price 
is unchanged. 

Crown Princess Michiko is believed to be pregnant, an unofficial announce- 
ment by the Crown Prince’s Household reveals. 

Twenty-one detained fishermen are released by Soviet Russia. (Twenty-seven 
others are released July 16.) 

Tsushima Juichi is nominated Chairman of the Japan Amateur Athletic 
Association. 
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A six-member Cuban commercial goodwill mission arrives. 

The Defense Agency appoints Gen. Genda Minoru as new Chief of the 
Air Self-Defense Force Staff to succeed Gen. Sanagi Sadamu. 

A total of 122 Japanese fishermen held in the South Korean detention camp 
in Pusan march out in a mass demonstration demanding improved conditions. 
They are peaceably returned by South Korean police. 

The Transportation Ministry’s 5th White Paper on shipping calls for basic 
measures to help out shipping companies facing a business depression. 

Executives of Sdhyé (General Council of Japanese Labor Unions) draw up 
a draft action policy for 1959 centering on opposition to the US.-Japan 
Security Treaty and the establishment of a minimum wage system. 

A six-member West German trade mission arrives in Tokyo for talks on 
freer trade. (Talks open July 22.) 

The three-day 5th US.-Japan Swimming Meet opens in Tokyo. (Japan 
wins 41-38 after four world records are set.) 

Japan and Paraguay sign in Asuncion an agreement by which 85,000 Japanese 
will migrate to Paraguay in 30 years while Japan will provide ¥1,368 million 
in credits for seven Japanese-built ships. 

Japan and Burma open preliminary talks in Tokyo to discuss Burma’s 
demand for a $200 million increase in Japanese reparations for wartime losses. 

About 100,000 miners at 11 major coal-mining companies go on strike in 
a summer bonus dispute. (A Central Labor Relations Board compromise is 
accepted on July 27.) 

U.S. Interior Secretary Fred A. Seaton arrives for an informal two-day visit. 
(He proposes U.S.-Japan talks on the canned tuna problem.) 

Laotian Education Minister Impeng Suryadhay arrives for a four-day visit. 

Liberal-Democratic Party Secretary-General Kawashima Shdéjiré’s request for 
the elimination of the proposal to oppose the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty from 
the agenda of the 5th World Congress Against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs 
in Hiroshima City is rejected by Yasui Kaoru, Director of the Council Against 
Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs. 

The U.S. Export-Import Bank and Bank of Japan sign in Washington a 
one-year, $30 million U.S. loan to finance the purchase of raw cotton for the 
Japanese textile industry. 

The Republic of Korea proposes the “unconditional resumption” of the 
Japan-ROK negotiations for the normalization of relations after an eight- 
month stalemate. 

Japan opens talks with Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania for the opening of 
diplomatic relations. 

Japan accepts the Republic of Korea’s proposal for the unconditional resump- 
tion of normalization talks. (The formal acceptance is delivered on Aug. 1.) 

Japan and Nationalist China sign a trade plan in Tokyo for the exchange 
of goods totaling $85,500,000 each way. 

The limited express “Kodama” sets a world speed record of 163 kilometers 
per hour (101 mph.) for narrow-gauge railways in a speed test run. 

The Tokyo stock market’s Dow average rises to ¥850. 

Bank of Japan notes in circulation total ¥781,500 million, or ¥92,500 million 
more than last year. 


The preliminary meeting of the 5th World Conference Against Atomic and 
and Hydrogen Bombs opens in Hiroshima City with Japanese and foreign 
delegates attending. The Liberal-Democratic Party and several prefectural 
and municipal governments decide not to support the conference on the 
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grounds that non-related political issues, such as opposition to the US-Japan 
Security Treaty, are on the agenda. 

Zentei (All-Japan Communications Workers’ Union) re-elects three top ex- 
ecutives discharged from their jobs in the Ministry of Posts and Communica- 
tions, in face of a Government warning against their re-election. (On Aug. 
4 the Government says its ratification of the ILO Convention No. 87 will be 
delayed until Zentei discontinues the illegal way it is being run.) 

The two-week 2nd Far East Rural Youth Workshop opens in Tokyo with 
50 delegates from seven Far East nations attending. 

The Agriculture-Forestry Ministry predicts a fifth consecutive bumper rice 
crop, of 11,700,000 tons (78,000,000 koku) for this year. 

The three-day general meeting of the 5th World Conference Against Atomic 
and Hydrogen Bombs opens in Hiroshima City with 15,000 Japanese and 85 
delegates from 24 foreign countries attending. (Six ultra-nationalists are ar- 
rested on charges of violence in interfering with the conference. Four British and 
West German delegates walk out of the conference on the grounds that its 
anti-nuclear-bomb policy is directed against only Western countries.) 

The Japan Red Cross proposes to the North Korean Red Cross that their 
repatriation agreement be signed in Calcutta on Aug. 13. (The North Koreans 
agree on Aug. 6.) 

Foreign currency reserves increase by $96 million in July to reach a new 
high of $1,201 million at the end of July, the Finance Ministry reports. 

The Japan Communist Party announces its 1959-60 action policy, which calls 
for opposition to the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty and a doubling of party 
membership. 

Trade with Russia for the first half of this year totals $52,000,000, or 74 per 
cent of the $70,000,000 set as the goal by the Russo-Japanese trade agreement 
for this year. 

A seven-member Japan Air Self-Defense Force mission, headed by ASDF 
Chief of Staff Lt. Gen. Genda Minoru, leaves for the U.S. to select Japan’s 
new basic jet fighter plane. 

The Supreme Court rules that the Matsukawa train derailment case be 
retried in the Sendai High Court on the grounds that some of the evidence 
is questionable. 

Prime Minister Kishi returns from his visit to Western Europe, Latin 
America and a brief stopover in the US. 

The 2nd group of 23 Japanese repatriates from North Vietnam arrives by 
ship in Tokyo. 

Japan-Republic of Korea negotiations for the normalization of relations 
reopen in Tokyo after an eight-month stalemate. 

Japan has a favorable balance of $18,700,000 in its trade with the U5. 
from January to June this year, the first surplus since the end of the war. 

The Japan Red Cross and the North Korean Red Cross sign in Calcutta 
an agreement for the repatriation of Korean residents in Japan to North 
Korea. 

The Oxford University crew arrives for three races. (Places second to 
Hitotsubashi University in the All-Japan Championship Regatta on the Toda 
Course outside Tokyo on Aug. 23.) 

The Brazil Usiminas Iron and Steel Co. and the Nippon Usiminas Co. 
sign in Tokyo a contract for $100,000,000 in machinery and materials for the 
Japanese-Brazilian steel plant being built in Minas, Brazil. 

The National Police Agency reports 4,521 people were killed and 77,927 
injured in traffic accidents in Japan for the first half of this year, a rise of 
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21.3 per cent in deaths over the corresponding period last year. 

About 85,000 members of nine major cotton-spinning workers’ unions go 
on strike for increased pay and a higher minimum wage. (Agreement reached 
on Aug. 22.) 

Foreign Minister Fujiyama in Osaka says the revised US.-Japan Security 
Treaty will be limited to 10 years but will be terminated earlier if the 
United Nations set up an adequate organ to ensure the security of Japan. 

Roger Baldwin, Chairman of the International League of the Rights of 
Man, arrives for a two-week visit. 

Marcel Junod, Vice-President of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, arrives in Japan to observe the program for repatriating Korean residents 
to North Korea. 

A six-imember delegation headed by former Finance Minister Kitamura 
Tokutar6é leaves for Moscow to discuss the proposed Japanese trade fair in 
Moscow next year. 

Sdéhy6 (General Council of Japanese Labor Unions) opens its four-day 12th 
annual congress in Tokyo. (Refuses to offer full support to the Socialist 
Party on Aug. 28.) 

A BOAC jet-prop “Britannia” arrives from London via New York and San 
Francisco to inaugurate BOAC’s global jet and jet-prop service. 

Two senior Liberal-Democratic Party leaders, former Prime Minister Ishi- 
bashi Tanzan and former Education Minister Matsumura Kenz6, reveal plans 
to visit Communist China at the invitation of Premier Chou En-lai. 

Japan and Hungary restore diplomatic relations. 

The nine-day Ist International Conference on Education Research opens in 
Tokyo, with 17 countries represented. 
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